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IS the Textile Industry Permanent? 


” ELL, there’s one thing you don’t have to 


worry about. The textile industry is not 
threatened with extinction. You may have your 
depressions, but people will always wear clothes 
and thus far there is no substitute on the hori- 
zon which promises to take the fabric production 
out of the realm of the established textile mills. 
Other industries are not so fortunate. Coal, for 
example, is threatened by oil, by natural gas, by 
hydro-electric power. Street railways are menaced 





by buses. But in your case, even when a fiber like 
rayon comes along, it is processed in the same 
mills which used to make all-cotton or all-silk 
goods. Your industry seems permanent, at least.”’ 
Thus consolingly did a fellow-editor speak to 
us recently. 
& 


Yes, people will always wear clothes—prob- 
ably. And, to date, there has been found no more 
eficient medium for producing the fabric for 
those clothes, than the textile mill. New fibers 
make their apearance, but we still find about the 
same use for our cards, our spinning frames, our 
looms and our dyeing machines. 

The textile industry does seem a permanent 
one. But is there any guarantee that the textile 
industry, as we know it today, is permanent ? 

In this week’s issue is described a new method 
for making carpets. The fiber used for the pile 
is goat hair. But the carpet is not constructed 
of warp and filling. The pile is imbedded in a 
plastic material, and a burlap backing cemented 
thereon. The spinning frame, the slasher, the 
loom, play no part in the making of the carpet 
proper. 
to have ten times the productive capacity of the 
ordinary carpet loom. 

We have no idea how commercially important 
this type of carpet may prove to be. We do not 


A special machine is used which is said 
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know whether or not it will make serious inroads 
into the field of the woven floor covering. 

We do know that it is a symbol of the unrest 
which can safely be predicted for the textile in- 
dustry during the next 25 or 50 years. 

When the cellophane-type material first became 
popular not so many years ago, a textile man was 
bold enough to predict that some day the fabric 
for clothing the human race would be produced 
in sheets, just as cellophane is, and that the loom 
would become a museum piece. The prophecy 
was met with a sneer; hygienic requirements de- 
manded 


interstices between threads, it was 


argued. Thus another catastrophe was averted. 

But we are not so sure. The use of textiles for 
floor-coverings, for hangings, for mechanical pur- 
poses, is in itself an enormous one—and here 
breathing spaces are not indispensable. Then, 
too, we talk glibly about the hygienic properties 
of wearing apparel, but not all our talk is based 
on scientific knowledge. 

# 

We have no desire to be an alarmist. We 
see no nearby threat to our looms and other 
standard equipment. Textile fabric, during the 
next decade, will not become just one of the 
plastics. 

But we do know what chemists and engineers, 
working together, can accomplish. And we believe 
it advisable for every textile manufacturer to be 
alive to the spirit of change; to meet new devel- 
opments, not with sneers, but with an open mind. 
“Standard” methods of today may be obsolete 
methods in 1950. 

And the man who keeps pace with such indus- 
trial revolutions is the man whose industry can 
really be regarded as permanent. The others 
sooner or later advertise liquidation sales of 
machinery. 
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The Week 


in Textiles 
as Reflected in This Issue 


GENERAL 


Committee D-13 Meets 


Textile committee of American So- 
cietv for Testing Materials visits U. S. 
Testing Co., recommends 11% regain 
for ravon, modifies Professor Haven's 
regain formula for certain cotton mate- 
rials, considers effect of twist in cotton 
yarn, and studies new tester for ther- 


(page 34) 


mal-transmission of fabrics. 


Elastic Webbing 


Interlacing the rubber warp ends with 
the back picks reduces tendency of elas- 
tic webbing to unravel. (page 46) 


Laminated Picker Sticks 


Good results with laminated picker 
sticks of hickory and veneer on cotton 
looms are reported. 


and worsted 


(page 7.2 


Bridging Mill-Retailer Gap 


Meeting of Southern New England 
Textile Club, Providence, R. L, March 
14. had for its object building up greater 
understanding and cooperation between 
the manufacturer and the retailer. Re 


the R 
tailer representatives spoke. (page 69 


COTTON 
A “Cotton-Minded” South 


“Be cotton-minded” is the slogan of 
a movement being pushed by southern 
women with support from the industry, 
aimed to popularize wider use of cotton 
(page ?9) 


soods 
5 id. 


Georgia Textile Executives Meet 


Interesting details which make for 
successful carding and spinning made 
up the subject matter of the discussion 
at the recent meeting of the Operating 
¢ (page 30) 


} 


Executives of Georgia. 


Weaving Seersucker 


The manner in which the contracting 
varn is drawn trom the top beam gov 
‘rns the quality of a seersucker stripe. 


Hage 434 





U 





jt 
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Oiling Fly-Frame Spindles 


Roving spindles should be oiled at 
least every other day and the tops wiped 
off with oily cloth every Monday morn- 
ing, in the opinion of a TExtTrLE Wor.p 
reader. (page 46) 


Yardage on Roving Frames 


A device for stopping roving frames 
at any predetermined number of yards 
on the finished bobbin has appeared in 
Italy. (page 47) 


Cotton Yarns Are Dull 


\bsence of 
market has 


the 
uneasiness 


strength in 
caused 


cotton 
among 






cotton yarn buyers and the week has 
been one of the least active this year. 
Underwear mills are taking larger de- 


liveries on old contracts. Combed yarns 
are easier. (page 55) 


Cotton Goods Interest Sustained 


Cotton cloths that are sold direct to 
retailers, either in the gray or finished 
state have been the most active, while 
those taken by manufacturing trades 
have been less active. (page 61) 


WOOL 
“Seemingly Seamless” Carpets 


Woven carpets with rubberized backs 
bring a new technique in assembling 
large rugs from relatively narrow mate- 
rials as seams do not show. The mate- 
rial is humorously and accurately called 
‘“‘seamingly seamless” carpets. (page 26) 


New Carpet 


Carpets in which each pile fiber is 
held vertically in a rubber base are said 
to be the first synthetic fabrics produced 
on a commercial scale. Elery K. Files, 
vice-president, Lea Fabrics, Inc., out- 
lines the methods used in manufacturing 
this type of floor covering. (page 27) 


Swim-Suits Help Worsted Yarns 


sales to manufacturers of 
and bathing-suits have 
movement of worsted 


Larger 
men’s wear 
caused a freer 








The Textile Outlook 


slower rate of business in some branches of the textile field 


Ca 
E has been met with philosophical acceptance by sellers, which means 


maintained prices. 


Other branches which did not experience high 


pressure business in February are doing better now and there is evi- 
dence that all are facing a better future than seemed likely during the 


last quarter of 1930. 


Prices are unsatisfactory because profitless, 


but mills which have learned to produce conservatively, may next 


learn to set and hold prices which give a living margin. 


It is the next 


logical step, and, if general business improves as the year progresses, 


1931 may give mills the chance to make this essential move . . . 


Cottons are steady though quieter with the raw material holding narrow 


fluctuation 


have been priced 734 


fair trade. 


without evident trend. 


Staple worsteds for men’s wear 


’ to 10% below previous figures and with wools 
firmer this may mean bottom levels. 


Knit goods in all branches have 


There is lack of confidence in silk prices. 
I 


The Business Outlook 


LOW but steady seasonal improvement continues undisturbed by 


new developments. 


Steel production is rising to its spring peak 


at somewhat more than its usual seasonal rate; and building is begin- 


ning to reflect the strong stimulus of public works contracts. 


Check 


payments show the effects of abnormally high government financial 


turnover. 


domestic textile activity is apparently tapering off a bit. 


Other indicators continue monotonously horizontal, and 


Our index 


has risen again, above the level of recent weeks, to 81.1% of normal. 


where it was early in the year. 


Commodity price movements are 


encouragingly indefinite, but the spectacular strengthening of silver 


and advance in steel may be significant. 


Improved tone of foreign 


feeling remains most favorable factor.—The Business Week 
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yarns this week. Bathing-suit trade is 
several months late in buying. Yarn 
prices are steady. (page 57) 


Fall Men’s Wear Fabrics Open 


Serge openings for fall show reduc- 
tions of 74 to 10% from spring season. 
Trading in men’s wear fabrics, however, 
has been inactive. Women’s fabrics for 
Easter trade still sought. Openings of 
women’s coatings for fall will take place 
in April. (page 61) 


KNITTING 


Cireular-Hosiery Yarn Costs 


Errors are more frequently made by 
circular-hosiery mills in determining the 
cost of yarn than in any other cost cal- 
culation. Suitable test runs and records 
eliminate these errors. (page 36) 


Narrowing Full-Fashioned Hosiery 


Shaping the stocking by “narrowing” 
is perhaps the most interesting operation 
performed by the full-fashioned hosiery 
machine. This is described. (page 38) 


Outerwear Spurts Seasonally 


There has been marked improvement 
in outerwear sales. Buying had been 
postponed and a larger number have 
come into the market for nearby deliv- 
eries. Bathing-suits and spring sweaters 
have shown marked gains. (page 63) 


Hosiery Makes Gains 


Distress lots of full-fashioned hosiery, 
which have been hanging over the mar- 
ket, are being rapidly cleaned up. The 
strike in Philadelphia mills has helped 
this and also the larger demand for 
full-fashioned from distributors. Many 
feel that the low has passed. (page 63) 


Spring Underwear Moving 


Although conservatism is the rule with 
underwear buyers, there is a better tone 
in the market. Demand for spot mer- 
chandise has improved the position of 
many mills. The change is seasonal but 
a number of orders for fall goods have 
also been placed which may indicate 
more confidence in the future. (page 63) 


Full-Fashioned Machinery Survey 


A survey made under direction of 
University of Pennsylvania indicates 
that scrapping of full-fashioned machin- 
ery during 1930 nearly balanced the in- 
Stallations so that the actual capacity of 
the industry has not been appreciably 
increased. (page 71) 


SILK 
Creeping of Silk Fabrics 


Creepage of silk fabrics on looms will 
do no harm if it is uniform. Irregular 
creepage, however, must be eliminated, 
and methods are suggested. (page 44) 


Silk Meets Renewed Pressure 


Renewed pressure of the large world 
supply of raw silk is again being felt 





Gratifying Results Should Be Realized 


Says Lewis Brown 


6 ELLOGG’S sees hope for the in- 
dustry that has courage to face ex- 
isting conditions, and formulate a 
program of corrective, constructive and 
definite activities for the future,” says 
Lewis Brown, president Kellogg Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
“By the adoption and application of 
a plan to coordinate the functions of 
the individual company and the tex- 
tile industry as a whole; by the appli- 
cation of scientific principles in sales 
research, marketing and _ production; 
with proper control in each and all de- 
partments of the business, together with 
the building of a loyal, efficient and 
aggressive organization, which has con- 





fidence in the future, gratifying re- 
sults should be realized, insuring higher 


wages, improved industrial relations 


products, and reasonable profits.” 


————————————————————————————————————————ee———————————eoeee=S=soSS oro 


on the market, says Dr. L. H. Haney 
in “TextTiLeE Wortp Analyst,” following 
a let-up in United States consumption. 
The future hinges on Japan’s method of 
handling surplus stocks now in storage 
there. (page 51) 


Silk Outlook Obscure 


Although silk has been deflated dras- 
tically from its peak, there is little 
strength noted at present levels and 
many silk factors expect that lower 
prices will be seen after spring goods 
season demands have been met late in 


April. (page 59) 


Broadsilks More Conservative 


Although cheaper prints are being 
slashed to less than a dollar many houses 
find that conservatively designed quality 
goods are saleable without difficulty in 
small quantities. Printed chiffon orders 
are gaining in size. (page 61) 


RAYON 
Dyeing Acetate Yarn 


Certain modifications of the usual 
dyeing methods have proved necessary 
in handling acetate varn. <A _ dyer 
recommends the procedure which he has 
found to be most satisfactory. (page 32) 


Spot Rayon Active 


Although there is an active call for 
rayon for prompt shipment low prices 
have failed to stimulate forward con- 
tracting. Scarcity of popular deniers 
on cones may change their attitude. 
Cotton weavers are buying. (page 59) 
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Courtaulds to Make Cupra Rayon 


Great interest is shown inGreat Britain 
at confirmation of report that Courtaulds 
is starting cuprammonium production, 
as output is just commencing at new 
Bemberg plant at Doncaster. It is ex- 
pected Courtaulds will feel way care- 
fully. Brysilka, the only other cupra 
producers in England, have gone into 
liquidation. 


PROCESSING 


Hosiery Dyeing 


Tiger stripes in hosiery may be due 
to use of different sizes of yarn, but 
other less-known causes are sometimes 
responsible. (page 46) 


Singeing Yarn 


A yarn gassing machine, equipped 
with specially insulated burners has been 
announced. An outstanding feature is 
the use of specially insulated burners 
designed to prevent loss of _ heat. 
(page 47) 


Washing Printed Fabrics 


Absolute control of tension in both 
washing and drying of printed silks and 
rayons is made possible with a full-width 
print washer and dryer developed re- 
cently. (page 47) 


Dyeing Machine 


Monel-metal paddle dyeing machines 
with aluminum frames have been 
brought out. These machines are de- 
signed to give good circulation and to 
handle the finest of hosiery without 
damage. (page 48) 
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Cementing a sirip of Collins ow a fikinan “seamless” carpet 


Woven Carpet 
With Rubberized 


Back Has 


New Possibilities 


AST year Collins & Aikman Corp., the largest 
manufacturers of pile fabrics in the world, placed 

L upon the market a pile carpet that possessed in 
its back a new feature in carpet manufacturing. It is 
impregnated with a rubberized composition of permanent 
resiheney. This backing not only takes the place of sizing, 
but it penetrates into the pile and holds all of the yarns 
firmly in place so that the carpet when cut forms its own 
selvage without danger of unraveling, 


necessary. 


No binding 1S 
[his makes it possible to join two strips 
In effect the 
resu't 1s a seamless carpet whereas in realty the manu- 
Tacturer makes only one width, 54 in. The new back 
makes the carpet waterproof so that it may be scrubbed 
whil 


without evidence of a seam on the surface. 


on the floor without the moisture going through. 

The serious problem for the manufacturer after the 
idea of carpets of this type was found to be sound, was 
to develop a backing that would last as long as the face 
of the carpet or longer and after experimentation the 
claim is made that this has been accomplished. 


One of the advantages claimed for the new product is 
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@ The carpet industry is on its way 
velopment is the production of floor 
on plush looms but finished with a 


An 


of rubber-backed, non-woven pile 


brings new possibilities in use. 


equipment of revolutionary design. 
carpet is given on the left; details 


that it will hold firmly to the floor when used in small 
throw rugs, the backing acting as a non-skid agent. 

The new carpets are manufactured in worsted or 
woolen qualities in a variety of different colors but only 
in one width. They are woven on plush looms, face to 
face, in the usual manner with knives splitting the pile 
while on the loom. 

The pile corresponds to a wilton weave but in view of 
the cementing effect of the new back a different construc- 
tion is possible from that in ordinary pile carpets. The 
manufacturers have developed a longer pile in several 
of their latest lines in which the “feel” of the American- 
Oriental is obtained. 

Lightness in weight is also obtained, and this has been 
a deciding factor in causing several airplane manufac- 
turers to use it. 

Seamless effect is secured by cementing the strips of 
54 in., widths together in any number and after the 
strip of cotton binder has been cemented on the back 
it is impossible to see the seam on the surface. Because 
of this odd-size rooms may be covered without waste. 
The left-overs may be cemented into small throw rugs 
with no show of seams on the surface. 

Ordinary size rooms may be carpeted to give the effect 
of seamless carpet having been used. Where greater 
width than 18 ft. is wanted, seamless effects may be 
secured that are impossible in any other way. 

One of the advantages claimed by its sponsors is that 
when a hole is accidentally burned in the carpet while in 
use, a piece around the burn may be cut out with a knife 
and a new piece cut to fit the hole and cemented in. It 
is also possible for anyone desiring to do so to design 
his own floor covering with pieces cut from various 
colors and cemented together in any pattern wanted. 

The reception that awaits these new types of car- 
pets this year will be eagerly watched by the trade. Do 
they mean that a major development in carpet manufac- 
ture has taken place and that the business will be 
“revolutionized” as the new-back sponsors claim; or are 
they only novelty features that will not seriously affect 
the position of the older standard types of carpets? 


Vodernistic “seemingly seamless” carpet 
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toward new things. One recent de- 
coverings woven in the usual manner 
resilient composition backing which 
other innovation is the introduction 
fabrics manufactured on_ special 
\ description of the former type of 
regarding the latter are given below @ 





New Carpet 
Called 


First Synthetic 
Fabric 


ANUFACTURE of carpets in which each pile 

fiber is held vertically in a rubber base was de- 

scribed by Elery K. Files, vice president, Lea 
Fabrics, Inc., Newark, N. J., at a recent meeting of the 
New York Group, Rubber Division, American Chemical 
Society. Floor coverings made by the method outlined 
are said to be the first synthetic fabrics produced on com- 
mercial scale and are believed to be the forerunners of 
other important developments of a similar nature. 

The fabrics now available are made by a high-speed 
process at a unit cost materially lower than that of con- 
ventionally woven floor coverings and are said to be 
equal in appearance to high-grade velvet or wilton 
carpets. Special equipment developed for manufacturing 
this type of carpeting permits the use of unspun fibers, 
eliminates the need of looms for producing the pile 
surface, and enables continuous fabrication at the rate 
of 200 sq.yd. per hour. Mr. Files said in part: 

The development of Lea carpet is an outgrowth of the 
manufacture of needled or punched fabrics as formerly 
produced by the Duratex Corp, In fabrics of the latter 
type the surface presents either a matted felt-like appear- 
ance or a pile structure with little density. While there 
was and still is a large demand for material of this sort, it 
is not sufficiently durable as a floor covering for automo- 
biles—the particular field in which we are interested. 

In developing this fabric we had in mind a floor cover- 
ing which would satisfy all requirements of the severe 
service in automobiles, as well as the less drastic usage to 
which a domestic carpet is subjected. We set out to build 
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a product with the following characteristics: (1) Equal in 
appearance to high-grade velvet or wilton carpet; (2) The 
elimination of the spinning of yarns by the use of unspun 
fibers; (3) Each fiber held vertically in a rubber base; 
(4) The use of animal fibers difficult to spin and lower in 
cost than wool; (5) The maximum of fibers effective as a 
pile wearing surface; (6) A product which would not 
ravel, permitting its use as automobile mats without 
binding; (7) A continuous high speed process requiring a 
minimum of labor; (8) A unit cost materially lower than 
that of conventional woven floor coverings. 

This program, as outlined, has been accomplished, and 
production machines are now in operation. A comparison 
of this product with woven carpets may prove interesting. 
In the manufacture of a woven carpet the essential raw 
material is wool. This is scoured to remove grease, 
cleaned, and dyed. It is then carded and spun into yarn. 
In the meantime yarns of cotton, linen, and jute have been 
prepared for use in weaving the carpet foundation. 


Fibers Selected 


As kid hair and goat hair are among the lower priced 
animal: fibers available, we decided that our process should 
be developed with a view to 
the use of these fibers, as well 
as those normally used in 
the manufacture of carpets. 
The individual fibers are 
strong, but they are slippery 
and lack the surface scales 
present on wool fibers. The 
use of goat hair gives an Fig. 1. Cross-section of 





excellent wearing surface. new carpet. A, pile 
Wool as it wae into _ fibers: B, rubber compo- 
arlea = yrreacv : > “ °° 

market iS greasy anc must be sition; C, burlap base 

scoured. Goat hair is re- 


moved from the skins by lime, 
a varying amount of lime 
soap and free lime are always 
present. Since we use acid 
dyebaths, these impurities are 
removed during the dyeing 
operations. The natural color 
ot goat hair varies from white is 7 f 
through gray and brown to Fig. 2. Cross-section of 
black. The fibers vary in wilton carpet woven in 
length, diameter and stiffness. conventional manner 
When the hair is received 

it is necessary to clean and 

blend it in large quantities to insure uniformity of staple, 
quality and color. From 50 to 100 bales of hair are grouped 
around conveyor aprons delivering to automatic feeders. 
A quantity of hair is taken from each bale in succession, 
placed on conveyors which deliver to the feed boxes of 
the automatic feeders. These feeders comb the matted hair 
apart and deliver it in a continuous stream to a transverse 
conveyor which delivers the stock to a larger cone duster. 
The cone duster thoroughly mixes the continuous flow of 
fiber from 100 bales, shakes out the dust, dirt, etc., and 
delivers the blended and cleaned product to storage bins 
or balers. This unit has a capacity of 2,000 Ib. per hour. 





Dyeing and Blending 


The next operation is dyeing. We use stock dyeing tubs 
equipped with cages perforated top and bottom. By means 
of reversible propellers, located in a well at the end of the 
tub, the dye liquor may be caused to flow through the cage 
from top to bottom or the reverse. The dyed stock is 
dumped into a pit, automatically fed through an extractor 
and dried in a single-apron drier. We dye the fabric 
backing on our carpet and employ what is believed to be 
the widest continuous dye machine ever built. We can 
dye fabrics up to 145 in. wide. 

After the fabric backing has been dyed, one side is coated 
with rubber cement. For this purpose we designed and 
built the widest rubber spreader of which we have knowl- 
edge. It has a 140-in. working surface. Up to this point 
in the process we have used standard equipment with such 
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modifications as we have found necessary 
to give either increased production or lower 
labor costs. 

The dyed stock is blended in large quan- 
tities in a continuous process employing 
lumpers and pickers. The lumpers throw 
out all heavy foreign matter centrifugally, 
while the pickers open up all lumps and 
deliver the well-opened dyed stock to the 


card. By means of an automatic weighing 
feeder, a continuous predetermined weight 
of hair is delivered across the face of the 


carding equipment. Incidentally, we have 
in operation a card 140 in. wide. The card 
delivers a thin web, which is folded into a 
heavy bat. Slatted apron conveyors carry 
the bat of fibers, which are substantially 
parallel to the operating unit which forms 
the carpet. 


Carpet-Forming Unit 


The carpet-forming unit consists of a 
massive cast iron drum 12 ft. in diameter 
and 12 ft. wide. The surface of this drum 
is clothed with a transverse laminated struc- 


ture, containing seven slots per inc > 
* ss > sl ts per inch, the and Celanese. 
elements of which are radial with respect 
to the axis. The laminated structure is 


built up of 0.025-in. steel strips separated 
by spacers 0.118 in. thick and forming a slot 
about 3 in. deep. Into this laminated struc- 
ture the hair bat is folded by means of inserting blades to 
form a series of continuous loops. This looped structure is 
then given a coating of rubber cement. Sufficient rubber is 


applied to impregnate the base of the loop through to the top 
of the supporting steel strip. 
















































































































Bonney 


DECORATION 
bed- 


silk cover 


MACHINE 


Paris machine 


covers and pillows. 


STITCHED 
TRYAY stitching in smart 
This rose crepe 


woth scalloped edge and broad border of wave 
Designed and 
Marcay, 


chine. 
Madelaine de 


lines is lined in crepe de 


made by Paris 
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LATEST THINGS IN COMFORTABLES 


The new designs of Palmer Bros. comfortables exhibited at their 
spring showing in New York include numbers employing rayon 


Tudor Rose, on the chaise longue in the center fore- 


ground, is a hand quilted throw of non-crushable Celanese panne 
velvet, the most expensive model in the line. 


As the drum is steam heated, 
the drum has rotated through 90°. At this point, the fabric 
backing, previously coated on one side with rubber, is 
brought into contact with the rubberized hair structure. 

The vulcanizing mechanism supported on the main shaft 
of the drum consists of a series of steam-heated platens. 
These platens are applied to the surface of the drum 
hydraulically, travel with the drum through 12 in., are 
retracted, indexed back to their original position, and 
reapplied. This cycle is continuous and automatic. 


the cement is dry after 





Continuous Vul 


anizing 


The speed of vulcanizing is so adjusted that after passing 
through the platen assembly the rubber is properly cured 
and the carpet stripped from the surface of the drum and 
rolled up. At this stage of the process we have a con- 
tinuous series of loops of fiber vulcanized to a fabric base. 

In the finishing process the looped fibers are broken, then 
steamed, brushed, and sheared to form the finished product. 

The problems arising in the development of a_ rubber 
compound suitable for use in a product of this type are 
more or less evident to an experienced compounder, On 
account of the extreme importance of the rubber, as a factor 
in determining the durability of the finished carpet, it will 
be interesting to discuss these problems briefly 

When rubber is mentioned as an ingredi ent in the manu- 
facture of carpet, the first question asked is ‘How long will 
it last?” In order to produce a material with the long life 
expected of domestic carpet, a series of oxygen bomb and 
abrasion tests were carried out. Comparing samples aged in 
the oxygen bomb, for varying periods of time, with unaged 
samples, we found the life to be practically unlimited. It 
must be borne in mind that in this product the rubber is pro- 
tected from light and a free circulation of air. 

\lthough the process of vulcanizing is continuous, breaks 
in the continuity are bound to occur. To avoid serious 
over-vulcanization, during these periods, a so-called _fire- 
proof compound is used. A compound of this type also 
effectively withstands abnormal temperatures in actual 
service. 

Naphtha cement, latex, and water depression can and have 
been used. At the present time we are using water disper- 
sion. Distribution is effected by means of spray heads. As 
no commercial spray equipment was available which would 
distribute uniformly the quantity of cement required, it was 
necessary for us to design and build spray heads for this 
particular purpose. 











Making the South 


“Cotton 
Minded’”’ 


From TExtTiLE Wor.p’s 


Southern Office 


" E COTTON - MINDED” 
is the slogan of an or- 
ganized movement, recently 

inaugurated in Gastonia, N. C., and 
now spreading to every section of 
the South. The influence of this 
intensive effort to educate the 31,- 
000,000 consumers living in the 
southern states on the utility and 
style importance of cotton goods 
must not be underestimated. It 
holds great possibilities for the cot- 
ton textile industry and should re- 
ceive its active support. 

In the past there have been spo- 
radic attempts, based on sectional 
patriotism, to encourage the con- 
sumption of cotton goods by south- 
ern people. However, this “Wear 
Cotton” movement is based on an 
entirely different idea. It was in- 
augurated by women, customers of 
the textile industry, to emphasize 
the inherent beauty and_ service- 
ability of cotton goods in order that 
southern women will become “‘cot- 
ton-minded.” 

Pioneers in the ‘Wear Cotton” 
movement are Mrs. W. D. Ander- 
son, of Gastonia, who has delivered 
addresses on the subject before 105 
civic clubs and women’s organiza- 
tions in North and South Carolina 
during the last twelve months, and 
Wade B. Roddey, an executive of 
the Armstrong-Winget group of 
mills. In addressing the South 
Carolina Federation of Woman’s 
Clubs recently, Mr. Roddey said: 

“Have we as cotton-growing people 
the proper regard for cotton as a fiber ? 


Do we know and appreciate its in- 
trinsic merit and beauty? Can we 


properly appraise this wonderful fiber 
and accord it the dignity to which 
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Mrs. Steve Barnwell, secretary of the 


“Wear Cotton” movement, is writer of 


the King 
which 





Cotton 


have received wide attention 





Anderson, Gastonia, 
N. C., who has delivered 105 addresses 
in support of the “Wear Cotton” move- 
ment before civic and women’s clubs. 
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it is properly entitled by reason of beauty and service? If 
not, then we have not made the first advance in convincing 
people in non-cotton-growing sections of this and other lands 
as to the uses they may make of it, not only to their own 
advantage, but to ours as well. 

“Why is it that France, a country which does not produce 
a single pound of cotton within its borders, gives to cotton 
a dignity which even we here in the South fail to accord? 
Why do they put their best minds to work to enhance and 
glorify the natural beauty of the fiber? The French are not 
only a highly artistic people, but they are a very practical 
people. 

“Should not the cotton grower feel a sense of disappoint- 
ment, even of indignation, when he goes into the local dry- 
goods store to find cotton used only for the cheapest classes 
of finished goods, its natural place usurped by gaudier, but 
less serviceable fibers? Should not the cotton grower be 
interested in seeing the product of his field brought to the 
retail store, made up in such manner that no apology might 
be needed? Much depends upon the answer to this question. 


“If you splendid women of the South Carolina Federation 
of Woman’s Clubs will apply your minds to this question 
earnestly and faithfully, and with a firm determination not 
to be 


satisfied with superficial explanations, and will extend 
this idea to other women in the cotton- 
growing States, you will have started 
something that will mean more for the 
cotton growers than any cotton manu- 
facturers’ convention ever held in all 
this broad land, whether on the golf 
links at Asheville or at Pinehurst or 
even on the famous boardwalk at 
Atlantic City.” 

The above quotation was from an 
address by Mr. Roddey made in Co- 
lumbia, S. C., more than two months 
ago. Since that time the ‘“Wear- 
Cotton” movement has been gaining 
momentum every day. Under the 
direction of W. Grady Gaston, sec- 
retary of the Gastonia Chamber of 
Commerce, and Allen H. Sims, 
cashier of the Citizens National 
Bank of Gastonia, and with the direct 
supervision of Mrs. S. E. Barnwell, 
Jr., secretary of the “Wear-Cotton” 
movement, 10,000 letters have been 
written on cotton stationery and 
mailed to banks, newspapers, mer- 
chants’ associations and other civic 
organizations in 12 southern States, 
enlisting their support in enlarging 
and extending the movement. 

Every letter is a personal letter 
written with particular attention to 
the interest of the corporation or 
organization to which it 1s directed. 

Every mail is bringing replies 
from other sections of the South, 
pledging cooperation and asking for 
information on just how to conduct 
a cotton festival and style show sim- 
ilar to the event recently held in 
Gastonia. There is no doubt about 
it, the 10,000 letters are bearing 
fruit and many other southern com- 
munities are planning to stage cot- 


es ton festivals and style shows. The 
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“a Cotton-Textile Institute and the 
Durene Association of America 


have already received additional re- 
quests from other southern cities. 


Syndicate articles 
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Carding 


and Spinning 


Problems 


Aired at Meeting of 
Textile Operating 


Executives of Georgia 
§ 


INGLE process picking, straight wire card cloth- 
ing and the lubrication of spindles were among the 
most important subjects considered in the discussion 
of carding and spinning problems at the spring meeting 
of the Textile Operating Executives of Georgia, held at 
the Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga., March 
13. More than 125 members and visitors attended the 
meeting presided over by Frank K. Petrea, superintend- 
ent, Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., general chairman. 


Carding Problems Discussed 


D. D. Towers, superintendent, Anchor Duck Mills, 
Rome, Ga., acted as chairman of the morning session on 
carding problems. 

Several members reported experience with curling of 
cotton in the vertical or Creighton opener. A. E. 
Massey, superintendent, Exposition Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta, Ga., stated that improper drafts would cause 
this trouble and that it could be stopped by adjusting 
the drafts. In his opinion the vertical opener should not 
be operated above 600 r.p.m. G. R. Brook, superin- 
tendent, Mary Leila Cotton Mill, Greensboro, Ga., 
considered an approximate speed of 720 r.p.m. satisfac- 
tory for this machine, but this was said to depend upon 
the condition of the stock. 

Choking of the machine, as a result of the cotton 
becoming wedged between the fingers and grids or the 
perforated screens, was mentioned as another cause of 
curling. Mr. Brook found this trouble to result in a 
5% reduction in breaking strength of the yarn, but 
other members did not observe that yarn strength 
was impaired. Chairman Towers stated that there is a 
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critical speed (720 r.p.m.) above which it is not practical 
to operate the vertical opener. 

Answer to the question of which should be used 
around the beaters of vertical openers—grids or per- 
forated screens—was said to depend upon the kind of 
stock being processed and how much cleaning was 
required. In running low-grade cotton, according to 
one member, it is advisable to replace screens with grid 
bars in order to secure better cleaning. 

A reduction in the percentage of rejected laps was 
obtained on single-process picking as compared with the 
two- and three-process systems. J. C. Edwards, superin- 
tendent, Martha Mills, Thomaston, Ga., reported that 
rejections averaged about 4% throughout the week on 
“heavy duty” one-process picking which includes a 
Buckley section and a carding beater or finisher section 

E. H. Rogers, agent, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, At- 
lanta, Ga., also found that rejections were considerably 
reduced after the installation of single process picking. 
Laps were more uniform both in total weight and in yard- 
to-vard weights. Mr. Brook stated that the one-process 
system reduced the percentage of rejected laps in his 
plant, and while some are returned to the opener room, 
others are mixed in the carding process by alternating 
heavy and light laps on a line of cards. It was pointed 
out that, whereas a 4 lb. tolerance either way in the 
complete lap would result in a maximum of only 1.25% 
variation from standard, a 3 oz. per yard variation in a 
14 oz. lap would produce a 5.35% variation from stand- 
ard. In every case the single process system was said 
to make a more even lap measuring yard to yard. 

About two yards per lap is the usual variation found 
by Harry H. Purvis, overseer carding and spinning. 
Chicopee Mfg. Corp. of Ga., Gainesville, Ga., who 
stated that picker laps are unrolled and measured on 
the floor each week. The two process system is used. 

Assuming that the mix is thoroughly satisfactory, thus 
eliminating a possible source of trouble, split laps may 
be caused by not properly balancing the drafts of the 
screens. V. J. Thompson, superintendent, Manchester 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills, stated that one means of preventing 
this trouble is to close bottom screens almost completely 
and throw practically all air on the top screen. 

The V-belt type of drive installed from the cylinder 
to the compound pulley on 400 cards, according to Mr. 
Edwards, has been running day and night for about two 
years and shows very little indication of wear. 


Straight Wire Clothing 


There were 10 members present who had one or more 
cards equipped with straight wire clothing. Opinion was 
somewhat divided as to the advantages of this type of 
clothing over regular knee wire fillet. However, objec 
tions to straight wire clothing were not voiced in as 
positive terms as those heard at previous meetings. Mr. 
Edwards stated that he experimented with this type 
clothing on 22 cards about 18 months ago and now has 
378 cards thus equipped. He had run straight wire 
clothing without stripping for 144 hours without detri- 
ment to the card sliver. His present practice is to strip 
straight wire clothing every 24 hours, to reduce the 
amount of top strips, while regular fillet is stripped 
every three hours. In Mr. Edwards’ opinion, a mill 
cannot realize the full benefit of straight wire clothing 
by installing it on just a few cards. 

It was pointed out that about one-third less grinding 
is required by straight wire clothing, as compared with 
regular fillet, and that wires can be straightened just as 
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easily. Another mill finds straight wire satisfactory in 
carding low-grade cotton, stripping only twice a day as 
compared with three times a day for knee wire fillet. 
Several members stated that they would adopt straight 
wire for installations of new cards. 

J. E. Batson, Columbus (Ga.) Mfg. Co., reported 
that 11 cards equipped with metallic card clothing for 
two years had given practically no trouble. On one 
card the clothing had come loose from the cylinder on 
the edge where it was soldered, but this trouble was 
detected before any serious damage had occurred. As 
compared with regular clothing, the metallic was said to 
produce slightly more fly, about the 
same quantity of flat strips, and 
make a cleaner web. Breaking 
strengths of the yarn were about 
equal, but the metallic clothing re- 
moved more specks and motes. The 
doffer and cylinder are stripped 
each week. 

F. E. Heymer, manager, Pied- 
mont Cotton Mills, Egan, Ga., ex- 
perimented with one card equipped 
with straight wire fillet and another 
with metallic clothing, running side 
by side. Results on straight wire 
clothing were as follows: Strips 
once a week and obtained about 
same amount of waste as from other 
cards equipped with regular cloth- 
ing; web showed up clear; breaking 
strength was good, but no_ better 
than that produced with regular fil- 
let. The results from metallic 
clothing were: Web showed up 
clear, but breaking strength was 
slightly less. Card was operated 
without stripping from Sept. 15 to 
Jan. 7, on middling cotton, and it 
was found that web showed up very 
clear. The amount of fly increased 
a little. Since then it was decided to 
strip metallic clothing once a month. 

It was said to require about two days to equip a card 
with metallic clothing. It is necessary first to build up 
the surface of the cylinder, using steel wire, and then 
to grind down smooth by means of an emory wheel. 
The clothing is installed upon this foundation. 


Speed of Card Flats 


Reductions in the speed of card flats were said to 
reduce the quantity of flat strips, with a decided decrease 
in the amount of good fibers found in the flat strips. 
Chairman Towers reported the results of a test carried 
through the spinning to determine the effect produced in 
the yarn by a reduction of flat speeds. The flat strips 
from six cards, operating at normal speed, for five hours 
were carefully weighed. Corresponding weights were 
obtained with flat speed reduced 40%. Three-fourths as 
many flat strips were obtained at the slower speed. 

Following the experiment through the spinning, it was 
found that yarn spun from stock carded with the slower 
flat speed averaged four-tenths of a number heavier in 
size. When the results were reduced to common factors, 


it was found that breaking strength was lowered 24% 

Following the discussion of carding problems, a dutch 
luncheon was served in the main dining hall of the school. 
At this time George S. 


Elliott, superintendent, Pacolet 









Frank K,. Petrea, superintendent, 
Swift Mfg. Co., who presided at 
the meeting of the Textile Op- 
'erating Executives of Georgia 
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Co., Mill No. 4, New Holland, Ga., was re-elected 


Mf 
as a member of the executive committee. 
office had expired. 


oO 
g. 
a His term of 


Discussion of Spinning Problems 


Mr. Elliott acted as chairman of the afternoon session 
on spinning problems. 

Impregnated wooden saddles on spinning frames were 
not considered very satisfactory unless they were oiled 
to a limited extent. In one case several years ago they 
were found to damage the surface of the sheepskin roller 
covering. More recent experience, though not entireiy 
satisfactory, showed no_ trouble 
from the cutting or chafing of rolls 
by the wooden saddles, and at the 
same time, they proved to be more 
economical to lubricate. 

The installation of calf-skin in 
place of sheep-skin for covering 
spinning top rolls was said to increase 
first cost about 100% but the calf- 
skins last twice as long. After the 
change was made, however, one 
member stated that his roller cover- 
ing costs had been reduced 50%. 
Mr. Purvis stated that it was found 
advisable to change to a better grade 
of roller cloth in order to have a 
foundation that would last as long 
as the calf-skin. In one mill it was 
found that replacement of rolls be- 
cause of worn or damaged cover- 
ings on calf-skins amounted to only 
0.62 roll per thousand spindle hours 
as compared with 0.88 roll on 
sheep-skins. 

One mill of 60,000 spindles that 
formerly had considerable trouble 
from fluted rolls when running on 
sheep-skins, since changing to calf- 
skins has no more than _ two 
or three fluted rolls a week. Mr. 
Elliott stated that calf-skin coverings 
after two years were found to have worn down to a thin- 
ness approaching tissue without becoming loose on the 
rolls or showing any signs of puckering. One trouble 
with calf-skins was found to be that they form: eye- 
brows, but this difficulty was said to show up to a greater 
extent on any new rolls. 

Having experienced trouble with 25 to 30% more ends 
down for a short while after oiling spindles, Frank H. 
Cooper, assistant superintendent, Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, experimented with 24 spindles to determine the 
exact cause of this condition. By holding a piece of 
white paper near the top of the spincles just after oiling 
it was found that very small oil specks, no larger than 
pin points, appeared on the paper. As a consequence of 
oil getting on the rings, the travelers ran too light, result- 
ing in an increased balloon and whipping against the 
separators. Spindle speed was found to be lowered 25 
r.p.m. just after oiling. Mr. Cooper recommended light 
oil for lubricating spindles. 

Chairman Elliott stated that the two principal points 
in securing steady revolution of the pitman roll were 
maintenance of a regular time at which to clean out fly 
and proper lubrication of the roll itself. Increased diam- 
eter of the pitman roll was said to afford better operation. 
Mr. Hampton oils pitman rolls every three months. 
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It’s the Little 
Things That Count 


in 


Dyeing 
Acetate Yarn 


By W. Gordon Young 


Montreal, Quebec 


ODIFICATIONS of the usual procedure used 

for other materials make it possible to dye acetate 

yarn in a satisfactory manner. But these changes, 
slight as they may seem, are essential if best results are 
to be obtained. Likewise, precautions which are impor- 
tant in the case of woven fabrics consisting in whole or 
in part of acetate yarn become doubly vital when the 
material handled is in skein form. 

Properties of acetate yarn which influence the methods 
used in dyeing include its liability to become plastic 
when treated in hot solutions; its proneness to become 
bruised, wrinkled, or creased; its poor resistance to 
alkalis; and its tendency to lose luster when subjected 
to the action of boiling liquids. The dyer must 
familiarize himself with these and other characteristics 
of cellulose acetate, and must keep them in mind if he 
is to secure a well-dyed yarn which can be wound prop- 
erly and woven satisfactorily. 


Precautions Necessary 


Production of a good shade of developed black on 
acetate yarn requires the best part of a working day, 
and is one of the most difficult problems encountered 
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by the dyer. An outline of the procedure to be followed 
in this process will, therefore, serve as a guide for han- 
dling this material in the dyehouse. Since the actual 
formula developed for black can be easily obtained, and 
is hence of little consequence, the following description 
will be confined principally to the method of handling the 
yarn and will make specific reference to the process only 
when deemed necessary. 

Preparation of the skeins may be done by either the 
skein-winding or the dyeing department; but if done by 
the former, it is best to explain the necessity of straight- 
ening out each and every little twist and turn, because 
to those who are not familiar with the dyeing, it seems a 
rather over-exact job, and is not always as carefully done 
as it should be. 

The skeins must not be too long, and there must not 
be too much yarn per skein. If the skeins are too long, 
they become twisted; and when in this condition, they 
not only cause an undue amount of trouble in turning, 
but penetration of the liquor is delayed, and in some 
cases is almost eliminated. With skeins which are too 
thick, penetration of the dye is retarded. A little experi- 
mentation will determine the correct length and size of 
skeins to be employed under various conditions. Light 
spots occur most frequently at the lacings, and the only 
way that the danger of these may be completely elimi- 
nated is to take care in the making of the skeins. A 
soft, moderately thick twine, which must be sufficiently 
loose to allow the liquor to penetrate easily, and yet 
must be tight enough to stay in position and thus hold 
the skein in shape, is best used for the lacings. 


Dyeing Machine 


The dyeing machine should have as smooth a surface 
as possible; and if a wooden tank is used, the sides 
should be sandpapered frequently to keep them free of 
rough edges. Pipes leading from the soft-water tanks 
should be easily available, and steam pipes for heating 
the liquors are best fixed at the bottom of the tub. The 
skeins should not reach within 5 or 6 in. of these pipes, 
so that steam may be admitted slowly when the skeins 
are in process without delustering them. Several types 
of rods have been tried, but the writer prefers those 
made of composite rubber, since they are light, flexible, 
have a smooth surface on which the yarn does not catch, 
are not readily breakable, are not affected by acids, and 
are not conductors of heat. 


Preparing the Skeins 


Kor dyeing, the skeins are hung over two rods, each 
about # in. in diameter. Only the number of skeins 
should be put on a pair of rods which can be arranged 
without overlapping, and which will allow 2 or 3 in. of 
leeway on each end, so that the last ones will not touch 
the sides of the machine. Any twists in the skeins must 
be eliminated; otherwise they become magnified many 
times in the dyebath, no matter how carefully the mate- 
rial may be handled. 

Acetate yarn is handled during scouring, dyeing, and 
washing in practically the same manner as are yarns of 
other fibers; that is, the job is done by two men, one 
on each side of the machine, who keep the yarn in motion. 
Different, however, than in the dyeing of real silk, the 
rods are moved very slowly. It is a rather irksome job, 
but results obtained when the yarn handled in this man- 
ner demand that the slow and careful movement be 
employed throughout. Sometimes, after approximately 
six or eight moves across the machine, the skeins are 
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turned; but there is far from being any set rule as 
regards this, since different dyers have different ways of 
determining when the turns should be made. Some do 
it by time, say every fifteen or twenty minutes, while 
others simply leave it to the discretion of the man in 
charge of the job to turn the skeins whenever he feels 
that they need turning. 





Turning the Skeins 


Turning of the skeins is considerably more important 
in the case of acetate yarn than with yarns of other 
fibers. That we may fully realize the value of careful 
turning of the skeins, we must visualize what ill effects 
thoughtless manipulation may occasion. Strands are 
easily broken if caught on the sides of the machine, and 
pulled ; the skeins become badly tangled when improperly 
turned ; and when they are tangled, the strands are likely 
to be broken. Also, if precautions are not taken, the 
lacings gradually slip, and all will eventually be grouped 
quite close together, thus increasing the danger of 
tangled skeins and broken strands. 


How to Avoid Tangled and Broken Yarn 


To avoid these destructive and unnecessary conditions, 
care must be taken at every point. The accompanying 
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direction, four turns to the right are usually given, and 
then four to the left. 

Before dyeing, the yarn should be wet out in clean 
water at a temperature of about 140° F. Do not try 
to force the yarn under the surface, simply let it lie 
on the top of the water until capillary attraction draws 
it under. After the yarn has been properly wet out, it 
must then be given a thorough scour to remove all the 
oil which is picked up during previous operations. A 
strong soap bath with sufficient soda ash and about 1 c.c. 
per liter of ammonia will usually suffice to prepare the 
yarn for dyeing. The soap, soda ash, and ammonia 
may be added to the wetting-out bath, and thus the time 
that it would have taken to heat up a fresh bath is saved. 
Scouring is best done at 175° F. 


Dyeing Process 


The yarn is then dyed with a black base at a tempera- 
ture of 175° F. and is diazotized, and developed twice; 
the diazotizing, of course being done cold, and the devel- 
oping at between 120° and 140° F. 

After each diazotization it is by far the safest method 
to give an acid wash with dilute hydrochloric acid, as it 
is next to impossible to wash out the yarn properly with 
water alone without a quicker movement of the skeins 
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Successive positions of the rods, in the turning of the skeins 


illustration shows the positions of the rods when a set of 
skeins is being turned toward the right. Position A 
represents the skeins in the position in which they are 
in the dyebath when they are being moved to and fro 
through the liquor; the continuous line represents the 
stationary position, while the dotted lines represent the 
skeins in motion, either going towards the right or the 
left. Position B shows the hanks being raised with rod 
No. 2 (the right-hand rod), while the left-hand one re- 
mains slack on the top of the box. When rod No. 2 is ap- 
proximately half the length of the hank above the position 
of rod No. 1, the latter is carefully swung out to the left 
as in C, and the bulk of the weight is then taken by it. 
Following that, rod No. 2 is slowly dropped into a slack 
position, as in D, and then carefully brought up under 
rod No. 1, but slightly to the left so that there is no 
chance of any of the yarn sticking to it, and thus becom- 
ing doubled up, as might happen if it were brought up 
on the right-hand side. Finally, the two rods return to 
the parallel position on top of the tank, as in F. Thus 
a quarter turn of the hanks is accomplished; and if done 
carefully in this manner each time, there is no reason 
why there should be many breakages in the yarn. In 
order that the lacings will not slip consistently in one 
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than the customary slow, careful one recommended. 
Following the second development, a thorough soaping 
must be given; otherwise the dyeing will not be perfectly 
fast to washing. 

Oil Finish Advisable 


3atches of yarn have been wound and then woven 
without any finishing treatment being given after dyeing, 
and moderately good results have been obtained; but it 
is customary, and highly advisable, to protect the fiber 
with some sort of an oil finish. Since different condi 
tions obviously often require very different preparations, 
no one treatment can be definitely named for all condi- 
tions. One procedure which has proved quite satisfac- 
tory, however, under several conditions, is saturating 
the yarn at 80° F. in a bath which is made up with an 
olive-oil emulsion, along with a solution of some starchy 
substance. Treatment with an oil emulsion of this type 
tends to improve the winding and weaving qualities. 

The liquid is afterwards almost completely extracted 
from the yarn by means of a centrifugal extrac- 
tor, but sufficient moisture is left so that about 10% of 
oil remains in the yarn. This percentage of oil is ap- 
proximately the same as was contained in the original 
yarn. 
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Textile Committee of 


American Society 
for Testing 


Materials 


Meets in New York 


OR the first time in several years, Committee D-13, 

the textile committee of the American Society for 

Testing Materials, held one of its seasonal meetings 
in New York City—at the Hotel Victoria, March 12 and 
13. Thursday morning and afternoon were devoted to 
meetings of sub-committees, and a banquet was held in 
the evening in the ballroom of the hotel. Friday morning 
was devoted to an inspection of the laboratories, ware- 
housing, vaults, and other facilities of the United States 
Testing Co., Inc., at Hoboken, N. J. Following a 
luncheon, provided by the testing company, a technical 
session was held at the Community Y.M.C.A. in 
Hoboken. \ll program well 
attended. 


events on the were 
Appeal for Research 


In opening the speaking program at the banquet. 
lhursday evening, Prof. Herbert J. Ball, head of the 


textile engineering depart- 
ment of Lowell Textile 
Institute and chairman ot 


Committee D-13, compli 
mented Dr. D. E. Douty, of 
the United States Testing Co. 
and chairman of the commit- 
tee on local arrangements, for 
the interesting and carefully 
prepared program which he 
had arranged. Dr. Douty, as 
toastmaster, outlined the trip 
for the following day and 
introduced the guest speaker, 
Maurice Holland, director of 
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Hoboken plant of Umited States Testing Co., Inc. 
visited by Committee D-13 








Banquet of Committee D-13 


the Division of Engineering and Industrial Research. 
National Council, who spoke on the subject: “Fact and 
Fiction of the Textile Industry.” 


Mr. Holland emphasized in a dramatic way the need 
for intensive fundamental research and offered many 
examples of the benefits derived from such work in 
other industries. He substantiated his arguments by 
quoting statements made to him for the occasion by 
Dr. Karl T. Compton, president of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; E. T. Pickard, chief of Textile 
Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce : 
Dr. Arthur D. Little, president of Arthur D. Little, Inc. ; 
and William L. Batt, president of SKF Industries. He 
declared that “research is a state of mind” and pointed 
out the incongruity in the fact that depressed industries 
spend less for research than prosperous ones. 

The concluding features of the banquet program in 
cluded motion pictures of sericulture in Japan and Italy 
and silk manufacturing in the United States, presented 
through the courtesy of the United States Testing Co. 
The Italian film depicted a new mechanical and largely) 
automatic filature. 


Early Friday morning the members were taken by bus 
to the testing plant in Hoboken, where they inspected 
the departments for testing, research, engineering. 
inspection, storage, receiving, and shipping. An interest- 
ing lecture on present problems underway in raw-silk 
research was delivered by H. 
B. Arundale, of the testing 
company. 


Technical Session 


The technical session in 
the afternoon was presided 
over by Professor Ball, who 
announced the following new 
chairmen of sub-committees : 
Alexis Sommaripa, Dupont 
Rayon Co., New York, chair 
man for rayon; H. H. Willis. 
South Carolina Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Clemson 
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in ballroom of Hotel Victoria, New York 


College, S. C., chairman 
on cotton; Dr. W. M. 
Scott, with Gustavus J. 
af Esselen, Jr., Boston, 
chairman on_ bleaching, 
“ dyeing, and finishing. 
Professor Ball announced 
that volunteers were 
wanted to prepare papers 
for the annual meeting 
of the society in June, 
1932. He stated that 
D-13 was represented at 
two recent conferences 
one on tent ducks and 
tarpaulins under the 
auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at 
Washington, and the 
other on color specifica- 
tions under the auspices 
of the Optical Society of 
America at New York. A new feature at the coming an- 
nual meeting to be held at Chicago in June, Professor Ball 
announced, will be an exhibit of testing apparatus and 
machines, and members are invited to exhibit non- 
commercial equipment without charge. Professor Ball 
concluded his remarks with the announcement that speci- 
fication D-39 on testing woven textile fabrics had been 
accepted by the society under the designation L5-1931. 
Reports of the sub-committee chairmen followed, of 
particular interest being the appeal of H. H. Willis for 
cooperation from members not directly on his committee 
in the extensive work which he plans to undertake on 
cotton; the recommendations by B. H. Foster, United 
States Rubber Co. (presented in his absence by K. B. 
Cook, Manville-Jenckes Co.), to the effect that in certain 
cases new correction factors should be adopted for 
Professor Haven’s regain formula—4.7 for chafer tire 
fabrics between 5 and 7%, and 4.2 for enameling duck; 
and the recommendation of the rayon committee, as 
presented by Dr. H. D. W. Smith, A. M. Tenney 
Associates, N. Y., that the standard regain for rayon be 
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changed from 14% to 11%. Professor 
Ball recommended that a test be 
adopted for slippage in fabric, par- 
ticularly rayon. 


Three Papers Read 


The first paper to be presented 
was on testing the evenness of raw 
silk, by Dr. W. F. Edwards, director 
of laboratories, United States Testing 
Co. Dr. Edwards outlined the devel- 
opment of apparatus for evenness 
tests and concluded with a descrip- 
tion of some recent improvements in 
the device which he described before 
the International Raw Silk Technical 
Conference in 1929 (described and 
illustrated in TEXTILE Wor-p, Nov. 
23, 1929, page 50). 

The next speaker was Dr. Herbert 
F. Schieffer, associate physicist, 
Textile Section, Bureau of Standards. 
Dr. Schiefer first described an appa- 
ratus for measuring the thermal 
transmission of textiles. This is 
essentially a heating element fitted into the opening of a 
vacuum or thermos jar. The element consists of an iron 
disk which can be heated by means of a coil placed below 
it in the jar. A cavity in the disk is connected with a 
capillary and is filled with mercury which expands or 
contracts when the temperature of the plate increases or 
decreases a small amount. The fluctuating mercury 
column in the capillary makes and breaks an electrical 
contact in a circuit, which, operating through a relay, 
throws the current off and on in the heating coil and 
thus maintains the disk at almost a constant temperature. 

The specimen to be tested is clamped over the disk. 
When a state of equilibrium is established—that is, when 
the thermostat maintains the surface of the disk at a 
constant temperature—the test is conveniently begun at 
the instant when the current is turned off. It is only 
necessary to time an equal number of intervals during 
which the current in the heating coil is off and on with 
stop watches, read the current passing through the heat 
ing coil with an ammeter, read the surface temperature 
of the disk with a calibrated micro-ammeter, and read 
the room temperature with a sensitive thermometer. The 
relative thermal transmission of the specimen is com- 
puted by substituting these quantities in a simple for- 
mula. The result is conveniently expressed in calories 
per second per degree Centigrade. A test can be com- 
pleted in approximately one-half hour. 

Dr. Schiefer next presented a paper entitled “Relation 
Between Twist and Certain Properties of No. 10s Cotton 
Yarn and of Fabrics Made From It.” One lot of 1-in. 
staple good-ordinary cotton was carded and spun into 
10s yarn in a variety of twists from twist multipliers 
21 to 9 in increments of } to twist multiplier 5, there- 
after in increments of 1. Both right- and left-hand 
twists were used. A study was made of the strength of 
these yarns, determined by the single-strand, multiple- 
strand, and skein tests, and the stretch, diameter, and 
angle of twist as affected by the twist. The yarns were 
woven into fabrics with the various possible combina- 
tions of twists in warp and filling. Also discussed were 
the strength of the fabrics determined by the grab and 
the strip methods, the stretch, and the fabric assistance 
as related to the constructions. 
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CERTAIN marginal profit is the aim of every 
manufacturer. Any plan of operations to reach 
this end must necessarily rest upon a thorough 
knowledge of costs. A slight error in this respect can 
reduce, if not entirely eliminate, all profit. 

In the manufacture of hosiery, the net cost per dozen 
is made up of several separate items. It follows that 
its accuracy depends upon the proper determination ot 
the individual component costs. Of all these, the cost 
or value of the yarn used in knitting a dozen hose is 
most important. Very often this amounts to more than 
50% of the total net cost. Errors are made more fre- 
quently in determining this cost than in any other of 
the component parts of the net cost. Other costs can 
be found by ordinary accounting, but finding the yarn 
cost depends upon the use of suitable equipment and 
technique. 

So great is the effect of inaccuracy on the net cost, 
that determining the value of the yarn should not be 
attempted without the help of a delicate balance for 
weighing the individual yarns. A balance graduated 
with a scale reading in one-hundredths of an ounce is 
satisfactory. Even with this equipment, for best re- 
sults it is advisable to adhere to a certain method, and 
it is important that the results of the weighings be tabu- 
lated in some standard form, such as the one shown in 
this article (Fig. 1). 


Preliminary Settings Important 


Before a test run is made, a machine must be set so 
as to knit the stocking desired. Any change in the ad- 
justments of the machine after the test is started will 
have its effect on the yarn cost, and this must be guarded 
against. A stocking should be completely finished before 
it is passed upon, as there are certain changes in appear- 
ance, tightness of stitch, and so on, brought about by 
finishing. After all adjustments and changes are made 
and the machine is knitting the hose as desired, the yarn 
should be taken off the machine and weighed. 
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Each cone of yarn must be weighed carefully, and its 
weight must be recorded on a suitable form. As a check 
against the weighings of the individual yarns, compare 
their sum with the weight of the yarns when weighed all 
together. Theoretically these two weights should be the 
same, but a small variation is often found. This varia- 
tion is due to the balance, which is accurate only to the 
nearest hundredth part of an ounce. There is a tempta- 
tion at this point to record the figure the scales should 
read and not the one actually indicated. Do not make 
this error, but make all recordings absolute. This small 
variation will be accounted for later. 

The next step in determining the yarn cost is again 
to place the yarn on the machine and knit a number of 
pairs of the desired stocking. A dozen pairs of hose 
is a convenient and standard number to knit, although, 
if pressed for time, as few as a quarter dozen pairs can 
be run off with little sacrifice of accuracy. Needless to 
say, any waste made during the test should be kept and 
none of the floating threads should be clipped from the 
hose. As soon as the test number of stockings decided 
upon has been knit, remove the yarn and weigh as be- 
fore. Find also the weight of the goods knit. The yarn 
cost of the stocking can now be calculated using as a 
basis the data recorded. 


Calculate Yarn Used 


The difference between the two weighings of each 
individual yarn is of course the weight of that yarn knit 
into the test run of a dozen hose. Also, the difference 
between the total weight of the yarn before the test and 
the weight after the test should equal the weight of the 
goods knit. This should be checked by comparison ; and 
if a variation is found of more than two hundredths of 
an ounce, it is an indication of error or careless weigh- 
ing, and the test should be run again. 

Due to conditions which cannot be controlled or ac- 
counted for, such as changes in humidity and the absorp- 
tion of oil by the varn as it is being knit, there is certain 
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Where there 


are a 
large number of ma- 


chines, as in this 
knitting room of the 
Hanes Hosiery Mills, 
slight errors in cost 
calculations may 
wipe out all profit 


to be some degree of variation. This variation, as men- 
tioned above, must be allowed for by a difference in 
weights of not more than two-hundredths of an ounce. 
This allowance does not detract from accuracy as much 
as might at first be thought. In a stocking weighing 
10 oz. to the dozen, for instance, results will be better 
than 99% accurate. 

At this point, the variation between the total yarn used 
and the sum of the individual weights of yarn can be con- 
sidered. It can often be seen by inspection how this 
variation occurs; but if this is not apparent at sight, the 
difference can be prorated to the weights of each yarn 
used. The weights of the separate yarns used in a dozen 
pairs of hose are now tabulated on the form in such a way 
as to give the data needed to calculate the yarn cost ac- 
curate to the hundredth part of a cent. 


Looping and Seaming Yarn Costs 


Looping and seaming yarn costs have not been men- 
tioned ; these costs can best be determined in production, 
as a very small quantity of yarn is used in these opera- 
tions in finishing a unit dozen. Since these costs are 
also the same for all styles knit on the same type of 
machine, it is best that they be considered flat costs. 
Another reason for not including these is that, without 
their inclusion, it is possible to check the yarn cost at 
any time against production by simply weighing a dozen 
hose as they come from the machines. 

The records of yarn costs become increasingly valu- 
able as they are kept. It is advisable to file with them 
some record of the pattern chain and description of the 
stocking to which they apply. A form suitable for indi- 
cating the pattern chain of goods knit on Scott & 
Williams model K machine is shown in Fig. 2. A sys- 
tem kept in this way makes it possible for any style 
which has been costed to be duplicated at any time. 
This is a valuable feature when considering the possi- 
bilities of a certain construction in view of changes of 
price in the yarn market. 
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Mr. Miller’s special series of articles on the 
knitting of full-fashioned hosiery on one 
machine having been completed in our issue 
of Feb. 21. publication of his regular series 
on full-fashioned machines and their opera- 
tion is herewith resumed. Previous articles 
of this series appeared May 31, July 26, Oct. 
4, and Nov. 29, 1930. 
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N PRECEDING articles we described all of the 
motions necessary to produce fabric on full-fashioned 
hosiery machines, but we have not as yet described 
the mechanisms for causing the machine to shape the 
stocking—that is, to produce varied widths of fabric, 
as is desirable when producing hosiery in which only 
about half as much width of fabric is desired at the ankle 
as in the upper portions. 

These machines shape the fabric by “narrowing. 
The widest or welt portion of the fabric is produced 
first, and knitting is then continued toward the ankle or 
narrower portion of the stocking. Such narrowing could 
be accomplished by simply arresting the traverse of the 
yarn carriers. It will be remembered that these yarn 
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carriers are depending fingers, rigidly fastened to bars 
which extend throughout the machine length and which 
are traversed by the motion of one or more friction 
boxes. The friction boxes at all times traverse con- 
siderably in excess of the widest portion of the fabric, 
narrower fabric being produced by preventing the com- 
plete stroke of the carrier bars. The bars contact at both 
ends of the machine against stops which are constructed 
so that they may be varied in their setting. 
Narrowing Heads 

These stop mechanisms are known as_ narrowing 
heads and are constructed as shown in three views (Figs. 
28, 28a, and 28b). The yarn-carrier bars are numbered 
1 in Fig. 28. There are usually seven of these bars in 
order that varied qualities and weights of varn may be 
used. They are stopped by manually controllable stop 1 
levers 2. Only such of these levers are in action as are ‘ 
required at the particular moment. The other levers 2 
are manually turned upward to enable the inactive car- 













Fig. 28a. Right-hand (back view) of 


narrowing stop mechanism 


Fig. 28b. Left-hand (front view) of 
narrowing stop mechanism 





riers to occupy an idle position somewhat removed be 
yond the last needle of each needle bar. 

When it is desired to stop a particular carrier, its lever 
2 is lowered to the position shown in the drawing. As 
each of these levers is equipped with an adjusting screw, 
individual adjustment can be made for stopping any par- 
ticular bar exactly where required, which is in all cases 
with the carrier tube centrally stopped betwen two jack 
sinkers—that is, the yarn tube in all cases should stand 
lirectly over a dividing sinker. All dividing sinkers have 
heir upper surface, or yarn-engaging notch, somewhat 
ower than the jack sinkers, so that the yarn tube of the 
arriers, which projects below the top of the jack sinkers, 
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can stop between any two jack sinkers im- 
mediately over a dividing sinker, and yet 
clear the incoming sinkers of this latter class. 

The objection not having the yarn tube 
stop between any two sinkers—that is op- 
posite a needle—is t6 permit the last active 
sinker in any setting to engage the yarn with 
more certainty and also to insure more posi- 
tively that the first idle sinker will not con- 
tact with the yarn. The detailed reasons for 
this requirement will be explained in later 
articles dealing with the formation of cor- 
rect selvages. Suffice it to say, therefore, 
that the stopping of a yarn carrier must oc- 
cur between any adjoining pair of jack sink- 
ers and that, for this reason, all variations in 
yarn stoppage on regular machines of this 
type must be at least over two needles at any 
one time. Through the use of the narrow- 
ing loop-lifting motions, however, the fabric 
can be and is narrowed at times only one 
needle at a time, as for instance at the end 
of the heels. 

In order that the stop levers 2 may be 
capable of arresting the traverse of the yarn- 
carrier bars for any width of fabric, they 
are carried in extensions from a nut 3, 
which is capable of being moved endwise by 
a step-by-step rotation of the screw 4. This 
screw is operated by a ratchet 5 with suit- 
able pawls and levers, each tooth of the 
ratchet being capable of moving the nut 3 
endwise in the direction of the arrow, ex- 
actly the distance of two indexes. In order 
to stop the carriers at both ends of the 
stroke, the machine is equipped with a simi- 
lar stop narrowing head at its other end. 


Transferring Loops 


The mechanisms just described would 
permit progressively narrower fabrics to be 
knitted, but in so doing the two needle loops 
on the edges would merely be cast off their 
needles and non-selvage edges would be pro- 
duced, with the result that handling of the 
fabric might well cause dropped stitches. 
Hence, early in the evolution of this type 
of knitting machine, these two edge loops 
were lifted off the needles, moved inwardly, 
and thereafter transferred to the inner ad- 
joining needles, in this manner producing 
non-raveling selvage edges. 

For several years after the evolution of 
the Cotton machine, this system of lifting 
inwardly the two edge loops was practiced, 
but, as the stockings in those days were 
hand sewn, it was difficult for the seamstress to pro- 
duce a smooth juncture, due to the two doubled loops 
being on the edge of the fabric. For this reason a 
multiplicity of loops were lifted inwardly to adjoining 
needles, so that the doubled loops appeared at a distance 
somewhat inside the selvage edges. While, due to the use 
of sewing machines, the necessity for having the doubled 
loops some distance inside the selvage edges no longer 
exists, this precedent is so well established that it is today 
the custom to lift about 18 loops inward, causing the 
doubled loops to appear some 18 wales from edges. 

The mechanism for so lifting or transferring the loops 
inwardly is known as the narrowing machine and is 
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shown in Fig. 29. A photograph of an individual point is 
shown in Fig. 30, in which it will be seen that the imple- 
ment is shaped into a curved point with a considerable 
portion of its length grooved. The point is intended to 
register with the eye of the needle, and the grooved 
portion is for burying the beard and hook end of the 
needle. A needle is also shown in this photograph, the 
needle eye referred to being the grooved portion in the 
shank near the lower or tip end of the beard. 

It will be noted by referring to Fig. 29 that the points 
are carried in combs, that the left-hand comb is fastened 
to the upper of two rails, and that the right-hand comb 
is fastened to the lower rail. These rails are also shown 
in Fig. 31—the upper rail being numbered 1; and the 
lower rail, 2. Both rails on regular long machines extend 
through half the machine length, a tension spring hold- 
ing each of them toward their respective ends of the 
machine, the lower rail to the right and the upper rail to 
the left. The upper and lower left-hand rails stop against 
abutment pieces of the left-hand narrowing head, and 
the upper and lower right-hand rails stop against similar 


ms . Pia 
Fig. 31. Narrowing , 
motion. 
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abutment pieces of the right-hand narrowing head. The 
left-hand head is shown in Fig. 28—the upper rail strik- 
ing against the stop numbered 5; and the lower rail, 
against the stop numbered 6. The stops 5 and 6 are 
formed of rigid extensions from their respective nuts 
6 and 7. 

The nuts are fitted to a right-and-left-handed screw 8, 
which is fitted with a ratchet wheel 9 capable of at times 
being acted upon by a pawl 10. This pawl is carried on 
a lever fulcruming on the end of the screw 8 and is 
manually placed into action by the knitter at such times 
as the narrowing mechanism is to be used. The pawl 10 
is connected, by a link 11, to the racking pawl of the yarn 
screw 4, so that both pawls are put into and taken out of 
action simultaneously. The pawls move up and down 
together and are both operated by the lever 12, which is 
actuated by its lever 13 and roller 14. This roller rides 
on a disc on the cam shaft when the machine is not nar- 
rowing; but, as the cam shaft is shifted to perform the 
narrowing functions, as will be explained later, the roller 
contacts with and is operated and lifted by a cam on the 


Fig. 29. Narrowing mechanism 





cam shaft, in this manner causing the pawls 
to rack their respective screws, provided the 
knitter has manually placed the pawls into 
ratchet engagement. 

The screws 4 and 8 are also capable of 
manual rotation by suitably provided crank 
handles 4a and 8a. Each tooth of the ratchet 
9 is capable of bringing together the nuts 
6 and 7, two accurate indexes, in this man- 
ner causing the narrowing points of each 
section to move in a step-by-step manner 
two indexes at a time toward each other. 
thereby enabling them to narrow the fabric. 


-20 One-Needle Shift 


\s it is desirable at times to shift loops only 
one needle at a time—as, for instance, dur- 
ing about half of the heel narrowing—there 
is further provided means for shifting the 
narrowing points only one index. As the 
yarn carriers must always be shifted two in 
dexes, the narrowing screw 8 is acted upon 
as for a regular two-index rack in conjunc 
tion with the two-index rack of the yarn 
screw 4. The additional mechanism pro 
vided for the purpose of shifting one index 
is in the form of a pawl 15, which is capable 
> of engaging with the ratchet 16, whicl 
forms part of the screw &. This pawl is con 
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Fig. 30. Needle and narrowing 
point. 


nected with and is capable of operating on the downward 
motion of the lever 12. As each tooth of the ratchet 16 
is capable of moving the screw only one index, and as 
such movement is reversed from the movement of the 
pawl 10, it follows that whenever the pawl 15 is put into 
action, it will—following the two-index movement of 
the pawl 10—rack the screw 8 backward for one index, 
in this manner preparing the narrowing-point setting 
only one index from its last setting. 

The means for putting into action this pawl 15 is auto- 
matic and is controlled by an extension 3a from the 
nut 3. The outer end of this extension terminates in the 
hook 3b. This hook normally contacts with a cam 17, 
adjustably fastened to a lever 18, which is fulerumed on 
the rod 19 and is prevented from moving endwise on 
this rod by suitable collars. 

The lever 18 kas a depending end 18a connected to a 
rod 20, which is guided in fixed bearings and is fitted 
with a collar 21. A spring 22 tends to shift this rod to 
the right, but is prevented from doing so at such times 
as the cam 17 is in contact with the hook 3). During 
such times the pawl 15 cannot operate the ratchet 16, so 
that regular two-index narrowings can be made. When, 
however, the hook 3b—due to its movement to the right 

-goes out of cam 17 contact, the cam and its lever 18 
permit the rod 20, through the action of its spring 21, to 
move to the right. This allows the pawl 15 to engage 
with the teeth of its ratchet 16, so that on the next down- 
ward movement of the lever 12 the screw 8 will back- 
index the narrowing machine one index. 

This one-needle narrowing continues from the time 
the hook 3h leaves the eam 17, which is from about half 
way through the heel narrowing to the end of the heels. 
Thereafter, when the operator manually turns the screw 
4 in the reverse direction to again set the varn stops for 
the new wide stocking, the hook 3 will of course again 
engage with the cam 17, as shown in Fig. 28, and again 
take out of action the pawl 15. 


The narrowing-point rails or bars 1 and 2 are sup- 
ported at each two sections in a depending bracket 3 
(Fig. 31). The brackets are rigidly fastened to a shaft 4 
extending throughout the machine length. This shaft is 
carried in the bearings 5, which are rigidly fastened to 
the guide arms 6. These arms, of which there is usually 
one for every few sections, are rigidly fastened to the 
shaft 7, which is capable of a slight partial rotation in the 
bearings 8, which are rigidly fastened to the frames of 
the machine. 

In order that the assembly just described, which is 
known as the narrowing machine, can be operated up and 
down and so that it can be raised into a high inactive 
position during the period of time when only one width 
of fabric is being knitted, the shaft 4 has fastened to it at 
intervals the supports 9. To these are rigidly fastened 
the vertical lifting links 10. The lower ends of these 
links are fulcrumly connected to cam levers 11, which 
are fitted with the rollers 12. These rollers can at times 
ride on the surface of the cam 13. The levers 11 are ful- 
crumed at 14 on a bolt rigidly fastened to the front por- 
tion of the frame of the machine. 

In order that the narrowing machine can be locked in 
its high position, there is provided a shaft 15 extending 
throughout the machine length, which has at intervals the 
levers 16, rigidly fastened to it. These levers are equipped 
with a roller 17 capable of engagement with the surface 
lla of a respective lever 11. Also rigidly fastened to the 
shaft 15 is a lever 18, which is connected by a link 19 
to a manually operated lever 20 at the front of the 
machine. This lever is fulerumed on a pin fastened to 
one of the frames of the machine. Whenever the opera- 
tor wants the narrowing machine raised out of the way, 
he lifts on the handle and thereby causes the levers 16, 
with their rollers 17, to engage with their levers 11, in 
this manner lifting the entire narrowing machine up- 
wardly. The hand lever 20 is so designed that when it is 
in its raised position it locks the rollers 17 under the 
levers 11; and when the lever 20 is lowered, as shown in 
Fig. 31, the narrowing machine is lowered so that the 
rollers 12 ride on circular discs immediately adjacent to 
the narrowing machine cams 13. This is the position in 
which the operator puts the narrowing machine prior to 
each series of narrowings, although some operators 
always have the narrowing machine in this intermediate 
position, unless it is in the way for some work they might 
have to do around the sinker or needle head. 





Improved Machinery 
—and Wages 


By E. A. Terrell 


Terrell Machine Co., Inc., Charlotte, N.C. 


Hk high standards of American living have been 
brought about through the combination of high wages 
and the increasing use of improved machinery. Unless 
continued application of improved equipment is followed, 
and high wage scales maintained, the United States can- 
not compete effectively with low wage countries. 
Improved equipment increases capital investment, and 
capital is invested for earning profits. When there are 
Im- 


no profits, there is little capital seeking investment. 
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proved equipment increases output and lowers cost per 
unit of manufacture, thereby increasing markets. The 
use of improved equipment requires better trained oper- 
atives who, because of their higher skill are justly en- 
titled to an increased wage. But that is true only so 
long as the combination of greater skill and improved 
machinery result in lower costs per unit. However, it 
has proved good practice in other industries, and there 
is every reason to believe that it will prove equally true 
in the textile industry. 

Additionally, increased wages increase markets among 
the producers, and thus permit other increases in produc- 
tion which in turn result in yet lower costs. 

Wage scales generally will probably continue to fluctu- 
ate, in all industries, according to the cost of living and 
to the available supply of labor. The hope of maximum 
standardization seems to me to lie in the greatest possible 
use of machinery so that the labor cost per unit of manu- 
facture is relatively a small part of the total cost. 
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Overseers 


Round- Table 


THIS department offers a new subject for 

discussion each week and gives readers’ 

comments on problems introduced during 

previous weeks. The subject which was 

opened four weeks ago is closed this week 

and a summary of contributed ideas is 
given on opposite page 


e 


Intoxicated Workers 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

INTOXICATION IN the mill is a problem that every over- 
seer has to deal with. 

I think a worker should be given a chance. Send him 
home for a week, and let him think it over. When the 
worker comes back in, before he goes to work, give him a 
good talking to. Explain to him the need of an operator 
being alert and wide awake to turn out good work in coopera- 
tion with the overseer, Make him understand the responsi- 
bility on the operator who has to handle machinery. Let him 
know that he is a part of the organization, and I am sure 
he will come through, For a second offence I would lav him 
off for good. 

There should be no exceptions between the old and the 
young help. If the employee has been with the company for 
a good many years he should be familiar with the rules, and 
if the overseer is a square shooter, the workers will know 
what to expect. 

A true and loyal worker will not come to work intoxi- 
cated, even if his only daughter did get married. E.E.C. 


Collecting Funds in the Mill 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

THE PRACTICE of collecting contributions in the mill should 
be strictly forbidden, regardless of the organization. In a 
large industrial center this was discussed by the chamber of 
commerce and the result was that all the plants made a rule 
against the practice. 

Many of the organizations only get a small percentage of 
the proceeds and, in addition, the time consumed by the 
solicitors, who are constantly gabbing with the workers try- 
ing to get a contribution, is very precious. The workers, 
as a rule, do not want to be interrupted by the solicitors. 

The writer believes in giving, but, as Pete says, let charity 
begin at home and keep it out of the mills. Jonn PIcone. 

Supt. McGill-Paris Fabrics Corp. 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 


BiLt says: “With a large group gathered together in a 
mill it is the easiest way to handle the problem of getting 
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The Overseers Discuss 


“JT RECEIVED a note from Joe just before the 

meeting,’ Superintendent Chase said, “and he 
says that he has a subject he'd like to have dis- 
cussed. Incidentally, it seems to me that I have 
been bringing up most of the questions before these 
meetings and I think it would be better if more of 
you men presented the problem you run up against. 
Go ahead, Joe.” 

“Last Sunday,” Joe started out, “I packed the 
whole family into the old bus and we bounced 
about 20 miles from here to visit an old friend of 
in another mill and I 


Well, I was 


pretty sore when I met him because he was all 


mine. He’s an overseer 


haven't seen him for a long time. 


gloom and didn’t seem very glad to see me. A 
little, later, though, we left the women folks to 
gossip and sat down on the porch and I found out 
He told me that his daughter 
had been very sick for quite a time and that he had 
Now the doctor said 
that she must go away to a hospital for a time. 
To make a long story short he said that he didn’t 
have the ready money to stand all the expense and 
Naturally, he was 


what the trouble was. 


been under a lot of expense. 


he didn’t know where to get it. 
down in the dumps.” 
“Now,” 


faithful overseer and I think that the company he 


Joe continued, “this man is a good, 


works for should lend him some money to tide him 
over. Do any of you agree with me?” 

“I do,’ Pete spoke up. 
certain responsibility to its employees and should 


“The company has a 


try to help them out when they get a bad break. 
This man Joe speaks of may have to go to some 
blood-sucker who charges about 50% a year interest 
and wants all kinds of liens and mortgages and all 
that sort of thing. Naturally the man wouldn’t 
be happy under such an arrangement and his work 
would show it. Now, if the company would lend 
the man the money that man would feel a lot easier 
and he would work like a dog. The company could 
charge a reasonable rate of interest, it would show 
that it was really interested in the welfare of the 
employees and it would make a better worker of 


contributions.” Agreed on that, but, — — I do not think 
it is right to get them in a huddle and take a pot-shot at 
them. Pete explains why it is not right when he says, 
“mass opinion forces a man to give what others give.” I 
agree with Bill that our donations are needed and do a great 
deal of good, but how about some of the textile workers ? 
Are they not hit pretty hard just now also? You know, 
Charity begins at home. 

I believe it is right to donate to charitable organizations, 
but I do not think it is right to allow a solicitor to go into 
the mill during working hours. The superintendent’s action 
will be resented either way he decides, either by the solicitor 
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A few hun- 
dred dollars here and there would not mean much 
to the company, but it would mean a lot to the 
worker. Naturally, each case would have to be 
investigated and money loaned only to responsible 
In fact, I would 
even advise loaning money to ordinary workers 
who were worthy.” 

“You all know,” Bill broke in, “that I am always 
in favor of treating the help as humans, but this 
is one of the reasons why I am against having the 
company loan money to overseers or employees. 


the man by relieving him of worry. 


overseers who were in real need. 


You all know the troubles that often come up about 
borrowed money and if an overseer owes the com- 
pany money it changes relations; neither the over- 
seer nor the company is independent. Then again, 
there would be a lot of hard feelings about who 
should get a loan and who shouldn’t, and also 
there are times when the company could not spare 
the money. The relations between the company 
and the overseers and workers should be kept on a 
straight-forward basis and not mixed up with the 


squabbles that arise from loans.” 


Do you think that the company should 
loan money to overseers or employees 


who are in temporary need? 


Overseers and others are invited to discuss this 
and other questions brought up in the super’s talks. 
Letters accepted and published will be paid for 
without regard to length. Brevity is desirable. 





if not admitted, or by the majority of the help if admitted. 
Make it a hard and fast rule, and your conscience will be 
clear, and your position will be respected by all parties 
concerned, "GEORGE 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

I aM strongly against charitable organizations going 
through the mill. I was a foreman in one department and 
in the next department it got so that every day someone was 
selling tickets on all kinds of truck and most prizes were 
won by a “friend.” If you did not buy you were a poor 
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sport. As a result, | stopped them going through my de- 
partment. 

I feel, as lots of others do, that the mill is not the place 
for this. The superintendent should put a stop to it as I 
know of cases where you would lose your job if you did not 


take part. C.W.P. 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

[ WANT to answer this question most emphatically in the 
negative. No organization, of any kind, should be allowed 
to go through the plant and solicit contributions. It is a 
nuisance to both the management and the employees. 

If you begin the practice you must admit all or be accused 
of discriminating against someone’s pet charity. Another 
thing, this practice often makes it embarrassing for the 
workers, because they do not feel able to give as much as 
someone else. 

The superintendent who inaugurates this practice is doing 
a grave injustice both to his company and to his employees. 

W. C. BEHELER 


Current Business Conditions 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table : 

WE ALL want to know what is the cause of the current 
condition of the textile industry. 

The banker says the United States is hoarding 40% of 
the world’s gold; the advertising man says our goods need 
advertising; the farmer tells us he can’t get cost for his 
cotton and corn; the man who compiles statistics tells us 
that we are just at the bottom of a cycle; the optimist tells 
us it is all bunk. But the poor devil with eight or ten 
children to feed, and withcut a job, looks at it in a different 
light. 

We need to realize that we all go up, or we all go down 
together. The man with a big bank account will not go 
down quite as quick. We must realize that the whole world 
is our neighbor, and that we are our brother’s keeper. 

No country is prosperous when its farmers and laboring 
class are not prosperous. We are constantly inventing 
machines to take the place of laborers. The stretch-out 
system in the cotton mill is all right. The ditching machine 
takes the place of thousands of laborers, but who is helping 
the poor fellow who is thrown out of a job by these changes ? 
He is human, he has a soul, and the same aspirations that 
we all have. 

The writer thinks the hours of labor in the cotton mill 
should be reduced, so that all may have some work, and 
women should not be permitted to work at night. 

J. L. TuRNER 


® 


Summary of Discussion 
on Collecting Contributions 


Opinion was unanimous that solicitors should 
not be allowed in the mill to collect contribu- 
tions for various charities. It was agreed that 
worthy charities should be supported but that 

the mill was not the place to make collections. 

The principal objections were, that it was ex- 
tremely difficult to draw the line between worthy 

and unworthy causes and discrimination led to 
bad feeling; that mass opinion forced some to 

give more than they could afford; that all sorts 
of plans and raffles sprang up once there was 
any break in the rule; and that valuable time 
was wasted for something which should be han- 
dled outside the mill. 
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Questions 
and Answers 





























We undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our 
ability, questions pertaining to textile matters received from any 
regular subscriber to TEXTILE WoRLD. We do not undertake, how- 
ever, routine analysis of yarn or fabric, or investigation involving 
unusual expense. 

Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 
In the case of damage to material, a sample should be sent. All 
inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquir- 
ing. not for publication, but as evidence of good faith. 

ztters expressing opinions or voicing criticism are cordially 
invited. These will be signed by the correspondent’s name unless 
the letter itself contains a request that the name be —— 

—EDITOR. 


Basis for Drying Knit Goods 


Technical Editor: 
We are interested in obtaining information regarding 
the basis, if any, for the drying of ribbed-knit underwear 
fabric on the so-called pipe-drying system, where ¢ 
Spreader device is used in a specified size to give the de- 
sired finished width of fabric after drying. Is there any 
basis for determining the finished width of ribbed under- 
wear cloth, after drying? What should be the logical 
spreader size to use for the drying of a spring-needle 
ribbed fabric, knit on an 18-in. cylinder? (7473) 
In nearly all cases of drying ribbed-knit underwear 
fabric on the so-called pipe-drying system, goods from 
the knitting machine should be dried, for light-weight 
cloth, two sizes over, and for heavy-weight, one size over 
the machine-cylinder size. 


~ 


In other words, the logical 
spreader size to use for the drying of a spring-needle 
ribbed fabric, knit on an 18-in. cylinder, would be 20 in. 
for light-weight, and 19 in. for heavy-weight cloth. 


Sd 


Creeping of Silk Fabrics on Looms 


Technical Editor: 

We have been experiencing for some time a peculiar 
creepage of our goods on sand rollers. We call it creep- 
age, because it is not a slippage and it does not show any 
marks in the goods or make them imperfect. Our weav- 
ers have no trouble in setting their cloth correctly after 
ripping, but it affects the number of picks per inch, which 
becomes noticeable and more pronounced in the same 
proportion in which the creepage increases. 

The majority of our sand rollers are covered with No. 
0 flint paper. The others are covered with the new crepe 
rubber. We have experienced this creepage on the sand- 
paper as well as on the crepe rubber, but it is more pro- 
nounced on the latter. This creepage has varied from 
nothing tot inch. In one or two cases it was a high as 4 
inch in 26 inches, which is approximately the stretch 
which the goods travel on a sand roller of 10 inch 
diameter. 
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The goods which we are manufacturing are all very 
heavy, all-silk qualities of canton crepes, crepe de chines, 
flat crepes, georgettes, etc., which are woven with an ex- 
tremely heavy tension on the warps. We find creepages 
on all our qualities, and they vary in length on the same 
warp on the same loom. 

We fully realize that there are several factors which 
are often directly responsible for such creepages and their 
extent. In the first place there is the covering of the sand 
roller. If it is sandpaper, it may be slightly worn and 
will permit the cloth to creep. If it is too badly worn, it 
will slip and make imperfect cloth. The crepe rubber has 
a certain resiliency and a certain stretch which cause this 
creepage; but then we have some looms with crepe rubber 
which show no creepage. 

The press roller naturally is a most important factor. 
If the press-roller covering (in our case, Rosella felt) 1s 
worn, it has lost its grip and loses its pressure quality. If 
the press-roller screws are not sufficiently tightened, the 
effectiveness of the press roller is lessened. The tension 
of the warps, the setting of the looms, the movement of 
the bottom cloth take-up rolls—all these are items which 
must be considered and carefully watched. 

We understand that a number of silk manufacturers 
have ordered looms with a second press roller to over- 
come slippage of the goods on the sand roller, because 
their weavers had trouble in setting their cloth after rip- 
ping. We should think if a second press roller is good to 
prevent slippage, it will also help prevent creepage. 

We should greatly appreciate your comments on this 
matter. (7503 ) 


Creepage is a peculiar defect, and one which in no way 
injures the quality of the merchandise, providing the 
piece is creative of uniform creepage. There are so many 
possible causes for creepage that, to eliminate this defect 
entirely, a manager of a silk mill must be a wizard and 
know the amount of creepage on every loom for the 
amount of pickage running. Since this is impossible, he 
must disregard the amount of picks per inch to be placed 
in the cloth and figure on the amount of picks in the ma- 
terial after it is taken off the loom. For instance, an 
eighty-square georgette may require a 78 pick wheel in 
place of the 80, providing the picks desired off the loom 
are what count. 

Your looms are working satisfactorily providing that 
no slippage occurs at any time the looms are idle for a 
certain length of time. If the take-up rolls and pressure 
rolls were defective, the results would show in tight marks 
after starting up a loom which had been standing idle for 
an hour or longer. Rosella felt on the press roll and 
crepe-rubber on the drum make an excellent take-up com- 
bination. Regardless of how many pressure rolls might 
be used, the writer believes that the one pressure roll will 
be just as satisfactory as a dozen. 

One important thing to keep in mind is that no bounce 
be encountered in the warp let-off device. If the counter- 
weights are light and cause the warp to rock, creepage is 
bound to appear, varying according to the rock. 

Another cause of creepage lies in the material and the 
construction of the fabric. The turns per inch in crepe 
may be responsible for a certain creepage. The tension 
on the shuttle may help to boost it along, and other pos- 
sible sources of trouble include the weight on the loom 
and the ends per inch. <A piece may be shot with 68 
picks of filling on the loom, and, when ready for the in- 
spection, count from 69 to 72 picks, due to creepage. 
Tension must be light in the shuttle so the cloth will not 
be pulled taut. The warp tension should not be overdone. 
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If the exact number of picks off the loom is desired, the 
sand-drum may have to be padded with warp paper and 
then covered with sandpaper or rubber covering to give a 
greater take-up. 

If the friction plate on the take-up motion is not ad- 
justed properly, it may cause this trouble. The small 
key on the friction plate may be worn off and need re- 
placing, otherwise at times a creepage will occur which 
is hardly noticeable. However, once a creep appears, it 
should not vary so greatly as from 3/5 in. to 4 in. in the 
piece which you report. It should be more uniform. 

A test on the size of the filling stock and uniformity 
of the twist would show whether the filling is doing the 
work. If the test comes out satisfactorily, the loom 
which causes the worst creepage should be gone over and 
everything arranged for a test for finding the trouble. 
Leave the material on the take-up drum, but pad on top 
of this one or two more layers of sandpaper or rubber, 
as the case may be, and find whether the drum is out. 
Replace the friction plate or key. Tighten so the cloth is 
held properly. Count the picks after they have come 
down around the sand roller, and pad the roller to give 
the desired picks. Adjust the warp let-off so the ropes 
will not stick or rock. Use but three wraps of rope on 
the beam heads. Pulley weights are preferred. 


°° 


Evenness of Crinkle in Seersucker 


Technical Editor: 

Please note the evenness of the crinkle in the enclosed 
blue-striped swatch of seersucker as compared with the 
crinkle in the black swatch. Can you tell us how this 
even crinkle was obtained? (7496) 

The black swatch has the desired effect for a seer- 
sucker. The blue swatch does not show the true seer- 
sucker effect. In the weaving of the blue swatch, the 
top or crinkling beam was held too tight. 

There is really no true crinkle in the blue swatch. 
The slight raised effect is caused by the warp being 
drawn as doubles and drawn two doubles per dent. This 
method of reeding, in itself, will show a slight crinkle 
when the cloth is taken from the loom; but it is far 
from being the crinkle desired in a true seersucker 
stripe. 

We are enclosing a swatch of seersucker striped cloth 
which has a true seersucker effect. In the blue swatch 
the contraction of the crinkle yarn is about 17%. In 
the black, the contraction of the crinkle yarn is 29%, 
and this is considered a fair contraction to allow for 
crinkle yarn on a seersucker cloth. There is no hard and 
fast rule governing the contraction of yarn on a seer- 
sucker cloth, but the accepted contraction varies from 
28% to as high as 38%. 






Spring 
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tension 
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Fig. 1. Incorrect top- 


Fig. 2. Correct top- 
beam arrangement 


beam arrangement 
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HOUSANDS of inquiries are handled 

annually by the Technical Editors. 
In order that as many readers as possible 
may benefit from this service, we select 
problems of general interest for publica- 
tion each week. 





























As this type of cloth should be woven with two beams, 
it is a hard matter to control the contracting or crinkle 
yarn. The only way this can be done with any degree of 
success is to string up the top or contracting warp with 
the yarn pulling away from a spring tension and not 
from a dead weight as is customary when weaving with 
a top beam. 

Instead of having the top-beam yarn delivered from 
the beam in the customary manner as shown in Fig. 1, it 
should be delivered in the manner shown in Fig. 2. This 
manner of delivery assures an even tension, for the ten- 
sion will be from a spring direct instead of from a spring 
indirect. That is, the crinkle yarn will be pulling from 
a spring instead of from a dead weight. 


& 
Slubs in Cotton Yarn 


Technical Editor: 

I am enclosing samples of a yarn that is supposed to be 
a very high-grade 40/1. It 1s full of heavy soft slubs. 
Can you tell me what is the cause of this and just where 
it occurs in the process of manufacture? I believe that 
in a high-grade combed yarn these slubs should not be 
present—at least, not in the large quantities which we 
find in this. (7491) 

One of these slubs was apparently caused by a large 
bit of dirt which may be seen in the yarn. From the 
appearance of some of the other slubs, we are inclined 
to feel that they result from too much waste on the top 
clearers. A good spinner will not permit many of these 
slubs in her yarn. It is very difficult to put one’s finger 
on the exact cause of this defect without seeing the 
spinning frames in operation. 


® 
Tiger Stripes in Hosiery 


Technical Editor: 

We thank you for your reply to our previous letter 
(inquiry No. 7404, Jan. 31, 1931). We wish to ask 
you, however, whether or not one or two different sizes 
of yarn were used where these tiger stripes occurred. 
In other words, was only 100/2 yarn used, or was 
another size (perhaps 70/2 or 80/2) used in the heel and 
toe? If two different yarns were used in the heel and 
toe, this no doubt would have caused these tiger stripes. 
We await your opinion with interest. (7442) 

If varns of two different sizes, as you suggest, were 
used in the heels and toes of the hosiery, they would 
undoubtedly appear as tiger stripes in the finished 
hosiery. However, they would not give as distinct a 
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difference in tone as is shown in this case. This is a 
case of mixing well-mercerized yarn with poorly mer- 
cerized yarn. It is possible, for example, that the end 
of a warp passed through a weakened caustic solution 
and was not as well mercerized as the rest of the warp. 


€ 


Back of Elastic Webbing 
Unravels too Easily 


Technical Editor: 

Am sending you sample of webbing we are making. 
Our customers complain because the back unravels too 
easily. Could you suggest some other way of binding 
the back more, without affecting the looks of the face? 
The back is not important as to looks—just so it does not 
unravel so easily. This web is made on a 2x1 box loom. 

(7475) 

The ground weave of this fabric as now being woven 
is represented by Fig. 1. This shows the binder ends 
interlacing with the back picks in plain-weave order. 
There is, theoreti- 
cally, notighter 
weave than this. 
The solid blocks 
represent the binder 
interlacing; the 
crosses represent 
the rubber ends be- 
ing raised over back 


oo” 
a 


C1 
Ct ix 





picks. 
Bio 7 ia We assume you 
As oe coin ls actaied do tate wish £0 o 
oS ee troduce additional 


ends with which to 
bind the back filling. Therefore we can only suggest 
interlacing the rubber warp ends with the back picks. 


This surely ought to result in a much tighter binding 
of the back, and we should not anticipate any great 
interference with the face effect. It has also the merit 


of being easily tried. 

lig. 2 shows one method of interlacing the rubber ends 
with the back picks. The dots represent raisers that have 
been removed. If it is found that this results in too tight 
a weave, it will be an easy matter to replace some of the 
raisers, or even reduce the number of rubber interlacings 


by one half 
oS 
Oiling Cotton Fly-Frame Spindles 


Technical Editor: 
There has been considerable discussion 
of the sectional meetings of the Southern 
Association in regard to oiling the spindles on fly 
I shall give my reasons for oiling these parts. 
The upper part of the bolster, which is bored to fit 
the spindle accurately, forms a bearing to support the 
spindle. Owing to the high speed of the spindle and 
to the fact that it is made of very hard steel and is 
running in a cast-iron bearing, the bearing will get dry 
very quickly and begin to wear, causing vibration of the 
whole frame. The friction of the dry spindles will 
make the frame harder to drive. When the carriage of 
a fly frame is at its lowest point, the bearing in the 
upper part of the 


recently in 
Textile 
frames. 


some 


bolster is brought closer to the bear- 
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ing at the bottom of the spindle, known as the step; 
and while the carriage is at this point, the spindles are 
projected a considerable distance above the top of the 
bolsters. The vibration resulting from this condition 
will be greater when coupled with a dry bolster. While 
the carriage is at this point—with dry spindles and the 
spindles projecting farther from the top of the bolsters 
than at any other point—the frame will slow down, 
causing a loss in production. The frame will also re- 
quire more power. 

The spindles of a fly frame should be oiled at least 
every other day with five or six drops of a good grade 
of shafting oil to each spindle, and the tops of the spin- 
dles should be wiped off with an oily piece of cloth 
every Monday morning. The steps where the points 
of the spindles are set in should be oiled at least every 
fourth week when running daytime only. Fly-frame 
builders recommend oiling the spindles every day. In 
my 27 years of experience in running, fixing, and over- 
hauling fly frames, also as assistant overseer, I have 
come to the conclusion that the spindles should be oiled 
at least as often as mentioned above, because when they 
are kept oiled, the frame will run smoothly with less 
vibration, will require less power, and will last longer. 

C. A. DICKENs. 
* 


Knitting and Finishing Boucle 


Technical Editor: 

Will you kindly give us a layout of wheels to be used 
and some painters on wet finishing a knitted boucle to be 
made to finish 32 to 34 oz. in weight on 35 in., 10-gauge 
Tompkins machine, either four or six feeds? 

Would also like to have some information on how to 
knit a nub yarn for an 11- to 12-0. fabric on 14-gauge 
Tompkins. That is, in asking how to knit this particular 
yarn, we mean what size of holes are used in the guides 
or how are the guides arranged to allow the nubs to pass 
through without causing drop stitches? (7502) 

There are various combinations of wheels and feeds 
which can be used in making a boucle on a 35-in., 10- 
gauge Tompkins machine. The following suggestions, 
followed out, will give excellent results. 

A ratine yarn is used for the backing thread, and the 
backing wheel employed is a one-and-one. An 8s cotton 
is used for blinding or tying in the backing yarn, and a 
3-run woolen yarn is used on the face. This is known 
as a double plush fabric, and the arrangement is the same 
on each feed. Thus either four or six or, in fact, any 
convenient number of feeds may be used, since each feed 
has the same set-up. 

In finishing, the piece is turned inside out and is 
washed and scoured. It is then extracted until nearly 
dry and put in the fulling mill. It is fulled down 
to 29 in. (cloth in tubular form) and the soap is washed 
out. The piece is then dyed, dried, cut open, and given 
a slight shear. With this procedure, the cloth should 
finish about 56 in. wide. 

There is no particular or irregular method of arrange- 
ing the guides to handle a nub yarn. The holes in the 
guides should be only sufficiently large to allow the nub 
yarns to pass through freely. As these yarns vary in 
size and character, it is me rely a question of the knitter 
having his guide holes of the proper size to accommodate 
the particular yarn being used. Drop stitches should 
not occur if the guides are set close enough to the sinker 
bur. 















New 
Machinery & 


Processes 


Yardage-Measuring Stop Motion 
for Cotton-Roving Frames 


UROPEAN representatives of Lockwood Greene 

Engineers, Inc., 100 East 42nd St., New York, 
report that an interesting device for stopping roving 
frames at any predetermined number of yards on the 
finished bobbin has been placed on the market by Officine 
Meccaniche Ge & Bacci, Novara, Italy. The accompany- 
ing photograph shows the device applied to a Howard & 
Bullough roving frame. 

It is reported that, in order to have the same number 
of yards in all cans in back of the slubber to permit the 
slivers running out at the same time, the card sliver is 
fed to a “doubler,” which makes a spool like a sliver-lap 
machine with exactly the correct number of yards. These 
spools are fed to the drawing frame, and as a result the 
finished drawing sliver cans are uniform in content. 





Left, Gassing machine with insulated burners. Right, Insulated gas burner of unique 


design is important feature of new yarn singeing machine 
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Roving frame equipped with new stop motion 


Yarn Gassing Machine 


NNOUNCEMENT of a new yarn gassing machine 
has been made recently by Dehler-Signoret Corp., 
215 Fourth Ave., New York, American representatives 
of the Electro Textile Co., Paris, France. An outstand- 
ing feature of the equipment is the use of specially 
insulated burners, which are designed to prevent loss of 
heat by radiation and conductivity, and at the same time 
to concentrate the heat on the yarn. The burners can 
be supplied with two, three, or four jets, according to 
the work and speed required. 
The jets are inclosed in an insulating block of fire 
. brick, which in turn 
is carried in a metal 
case. All parts are 
easily removable and 
readily accessible so 
that the jets may be 
inspected and cleaned 
without difficulty. In 
order to maintain a 
uniform gas pressure 
in every burner, what- 
ever its position on 
the machine, all burn- 
ers are connected to 
a balanced feed pipe. 
In addition, a thermo- 


static valve controls 
the circuit to keep 
the temperature con- 


stant in all the burners 


on any given _ set- 
ting, in spite of any 
variation which may 


occur either in the 
pressure or the 
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Twin-needle sewing machine 


the 
mixing 


calorific value of machine. 
Pressure and improved 
type, and are said to require little, if any, attention. 

All the burners are connected directly to an exhaust 
system, so that all the carbon dioxide, noxious fumes. 
smoke, and carbonized fiber and fluff are carried away 
from the machine. In this way the operative is put to 
no discomfort when working on this machine, and danger 
of fire arising trom the acumulated fluff igniting is 
entirely eliminated. 

In operating the machine, yarn is drawn from the 
packages (cops, cheeses. or cones) and placed in the 
creel. Jt is then drawn through the burner and wound 
onto a tube driven by a split drum. By means of this 
arrangement a cross-wound package is obtained, and the 
speed of the yarn through the burner is kept constant. 

Ikach tube is pressed to the split drums by a frame 
connected by levers to the burner lid. Whenever the 
operative lifts the frame carrying this tube from the split 
drum and winding is thereby interrupted, the burner lid. 
which carries the thread guides, automatically opens and 
withdraws the yarn from the burner, thus preventing 
the yarn from being burnt while winding is interrupted. 
When the tube is brought in contact again with the split 
drum and winding is resumed, the lid of the burner 
automatically closes and thus brings 
the varn into the burner. In 
this way, packages may be changed 
and piecings may be made without 
danger of winding unsinged or 
scorched yarn onto the package. 

Gas consumption of a 120-burner 
machine is estimated at 340 cu.ft. per 
hour for town gas of an average 
calorific value of 642 B.t.u. per cu.ft. 

The speed of the yarn through the 
machine according to the 
yarn and the quality of 
work desired. 


gas 


fed to the 


valves are of an 


back 


varies 
counts of 
It is stated, however, 
that an average figure for 50s up- 
wards 1s 650 to 700 vd. per min. 
The machine is arranged so that 
the yarn may be wound at. six 
different speeds on each side; that is 
to savy, on the double-sided 


ma- 
may be 1 


run = i1n- 


Hosiery 


chine each side 
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dyeing 


aluminum frame 


dependently at a different speed.. This arrangement 
makes it possible to run two different types of yarn 
simultaneously on the machine. 


Sewing Machine for Manufacture 


of Bathing Suits 


ANUFACTURE of bathing suits is facilitated by 
i means of a new, twin-needle sewing machine 
recently introduced by Union Special Machine Co., 
Chicago, Ill. By the simple expedient of arranging a 
folding attachment to be controlled by the operator’s 
knee, it is stated that increased production in hemming 
and attaching trunks to bathing suits is made possible. 
This arrangement, together with the use of a right-hand 
cylinder, permits a more convenient position for the 
operator and leaves the hands free to manipulate the 
work. The machine is designed to handle a wide range 
of varn and sewing thread and to produce an elastic 
stitch. An abundance of Jooper thread eliminates the 
drawn and cupped seam, while the fabric is so controlled 
by the folding attachment that raw edges are avoided. 


Laminated Picker Stick 


T HAS been announced that Standard Action Co., 

Cambridge, Mass., is now marketing a laminated 
picker stick which is made of hickory and veneer, the 
srain of the veneer running opposite to the grain of the 
This construction is said to strengthen the stick, 
and splitting, and extend the life to 
about five times that of the ordinary one-piece stick. 
Laminated picker sticks which have been under test in a 
cotton mill for the last two vears are said to be in good 
condition. results are also claimed on heavy 
worsted looms and other types. 


Paddle Dyeing Machine with 
Aluminum Frame 


wood. 
prevent warping 


Good 


with 


MI! INEL-METAL paddle dyeing machines 
aluminum frames have been placed on the market 
recently by Rome Machine & Foundry Co., Rome, Ga. 
The machines are available in sizes from 5- to 100-Ib. 

capacity and with either belt or motor 


drive. The aluminum frame is light, 
durable and attractive in appearance, 
and is said to resist the corrosive 
effect of dve liquors. 

The dye vat, paddle, and all parts 
touching the goods are constructed 
of Monel metal. The machine is 
designed to give good circulation and 
thereby assure even shades through- 
out each batch. It is smoothly finished 
for handling the finest hosiery. The 
dye liquor is heated by steam through 
a perforated brass pipe in the ex- 
treme bottom of the machine. Over 
this pipe is a false bottom of Monel 
metal with perforations. 
This arrangement keeps the goods 
from coming into contact with the 
steam and acts as a strainer to keep 
them clear of the outlet. 


embossed 


machine with 
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Print washer and dryer with absolute control of tension 


Full-Width Print Washer and Dryer 


EVELOPMENT of a full-width print washer and 

dryer embodying a number of important improve- 
ments is announced by Van Vlaanderen Machine Co., 
Paterson, N. J. While the machine was designed pri- 
marily for very light qualities of printed silks, it is said 
to handle rayons equally well. One of the most impor- 
tant features is the absolute control of tension, through- 
out both machines. The tension, which is absolute, once 
set, is variable at the will of the operator. 

In the washer, the tension control is obtained by auto- 
matically-controlled drives on the squeeze rolls. ‘These 
drives respond to the slightest variation in tension and 
change their speeds accordingly, thus giving automatic 
and individual control of drives for each squeeze. 

The dryer is of the conveyor type, but is constructed 
without nets, the number of conveyors and sections de- 
pending upon the weight of the fabric. In the dryer, 
control of tension is also absolute, so that shrinkage or 
stretch of the fabric, as required, can be obtained. The 
fabric is dried by means of hot air from heater units and 
circulated by means of motor-driven fans. A new and 
effective method of hot-air application is used. Machines 
are supplied with either ac. or d-c. motor drive. 


Cork Mat for Eliminating 
Vibration of Machinery 


ORK mats for eliminating vibration in machinery 

have been brought out recently by L. Mundet & 
Son, Inc., 461 Eighth Ave., New York. Natural oak 
cork is used in the manufacture of the mats. To insure 
an insulating pad of the correct area and thickness, the 
weight of the ma- 
chine to be sup- 
ported is taken into 
consideration in cal- 
culating the size of 
each mat. In this 
way, it is stated, 
danger of distribut- 
ing the machine 
weight over too 
great a surface is 





Cork mat for supporting machinery 
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avoided, and the 
cork is kept under 
the right amount 
of compression. If 
concrete founda- 
tions are to be 
poured directly on 
top of the cork the 
weight of the con- 


crete plus the 
weight of the ma- 
chinery are both 
calculated. It is 
pointed out that 
cork is not only 
highly elastic and 





durable, but is ex- 
tremely light, thus 
making is well 
adapted for use on 
upper floors. 


Pick-counter designed for one- 
shift operation 


Trip-Total Pick Counter 


HE trip-total pick counter, a new development 
designed especially for one-shift operation, has been 
announced recently by Veeder-Root, Inc., Hartford, 
Conn. This instrument is practically a_ single pick 
counter with two sets of dials, upon each of which every 
pick woven is simultaneously recorded. The non- 
resetting dials accumulate perpetually individual loom 
production, thus forming a permanent and_ valuable 
record for calculating payrolls, checking loom production, 
performance comparisons. Total loom production for 
any given period of time is available by subtraction. 
The resetting dials allow the weaver and overseer to 
see their production. All counting units commence oper- 
ation with the reset dials at zero. Since looms on the 
same work should show the same reading at any given 
time, laggers are made conspicuous and can be corrected. 
If it is desired to pay by the resetting dials, a pin- 
tumbler lock, preventing unauthorized resetting, may be 
added. The trip-total pick-counting unit is interchange- 
able with any Root-type pick-counting unit in existence. 
In addition, existing Root-type pick-counting units can 
generally be rebuilt into these new instruments. 
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Silk Stock Liquidation 
Threatens Stability 


By Dr. L. H. Haney 


1 general outlook for silk has 
become even more bearish than it 
was a month ago. It is notable that 


general sentiment favors lower prices 
tor the raw material, and manufacturers 


are limiting their purchases accord- 
ingly. A “secondary” decline in the 


market is in progress at this writing and 
it is possible that the low levels of last 
year may yet be tested.- It is hardly 
worth while, however, to guess in this 
respect as so much depends upon 
Japanese policy. 

On the one hand, there has clearly 
been over-production of goods, and the 
markets for prints are congested and 
weak. On the other hand, huge Japanese 
stocks of raw silk exist and the pressure 
of supplies from that quarter appears to 
be on the increase. It seems that the 
spring trade in silks has been partly 
wrecked through an undue spurt in 
production last winter, and considerable 
distress stocks of merchandise are re- 
ported. At the same time, the “huge 
and abnormal production of silk in 
Japan” in January and_ February, 
stimulated by the anticipated closing of 
the filatures in March, has increased the 
stocks at Japanese ports, and uncer- 
tainties as to the new cocoon crop and 
the methods in which Japan is to 
liquidate her custody holdings are affect- 
ing the market unfavorably. 


Butt Points 


1. Stocks at New York are moderate. 

2. The Japanese filatures appear to be 
observing the March curtailment. 

3. Domestic “deliveries” in February 
decreased than usual and were 
larger than anticipated. 

4. Stocks of silk goods in the New 
York district are reported to have been 
reduced in January and to have been 
5% under a year ago. 

5. Fair summer prospects are believed 
to exist for Shantungs, chiffons, and 
sports silks. 


less 


6. The use of silk in mixtures with 
rayon and cotton is large. 

7. Summer styles appear to favor silk 
yardage. 

BEAR Points 

1. World production has again gained 
on world consumption. 

2. Great uncertainties concerning the 
supply situation in Japan: the spring 
cocoon crop may be as large as last 
year; signs of increased pressure to 
liquidate silk in custody, the first lot 
probably to be disposed of this month; 
doubts as to the strict enforcement of 
curtailment by Japanese filatures. 

3. Great activity among Japanese 
filatures in January and February, with 
stocks at Yokohama and Kobe increasing 
thus far in March. 

4. Depression in the European silk 
industry; demand poor and stocks large. 


5. Domestic “deliveries” very high in 
comparison with spindle activity or 
actual consumption. 

6. A sharp reduction in 
activity in January. 

7. Unsatisfactory profit margins re- 
ceived by manufacturers, who continue 
to buy from hand-to-mouth and look for 
price concessions; sentiment generally 
against the market. 


spindle 


8. The piece goods movement has 
recently been backward and_ forced 
liquidation of cheap prints exists; also 


signs of over-production by cutters. 

9. The hosiery trade continues un- 
settled and depressed. 

10. Rayon competition is keen owing 
to low and stable prices. 

11. The distant futures are relatively 
low. 

The most favorable factors are the 
reduction in wholesalers’ stocks of silk 
goods and the moderate raw storage at 
New York. The most bearish factors are 
the increase in stocks in Japan, the less- 
than-seasonal decrease in the world 
visible, and the evidences of over- 
production of prints in the United States. 


STATISTICAL POSITION 


The outstanding point in the February 
statistics of the Silk Association was the 
decrease in stocks. This decrease was 
the basis for a favorable estimate of de- 
liveries. Obviously, if stocks decreased 
while imports continued large, silk 
must have been withdrawn from storage. 
Stocks, at 45,399 bales, decreased more 
than 6,000 bales from the preceding 


Summary: The gist of the silk situation is that 


renewed pressure of the huge world visible supply is 


being felt after a period of temporary relief oc- 


casioned by the spurt in United States mill consump- 


tion last fall. 


The yardage of silk goods sold has held 


up well, but shows no rising trend, while prices are 


hurt by over-production of prints. 


Silk manufactur- 


ing has been curtailed. The hosiery trade continues 


too depressed to afford much assistance. 


Therefore. 


since Japan seems to be about to take some steps 


toward liquidation, lower silk prices are probable. 


The analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director, New York Uni- 
versity, Business Research Bureau, which regularly appears on this page, 


considers various branches of the textile industry from week to week. 


The 


conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and generally apply 


to a time two or three months ahead. 


The Analyst is based on statistical 


data and does not reflect temporary trade sentiment. 
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BE SURE YOU ARE USING YARNS WITH THE PROPER STRENGTH, 
ELASTICITY AND LUSTRE 


* 
THESE QUALITIES ARE ASSURED YOU IN BOGER-CRAWFORD YARNS 
e 
4/2 to 140/2 40/2 to 200/2 
COMBED COMBED 
PEELER SEA ISLAND 


e 
MERCERIZED ... NATURAL... BLEACHED ...COLORS... 
Finest Mercerized Yarn Spinners in America 


BOGER & CRAWFORD 


“From the Cotton Field Direct to You” 


J and E. Venango Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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month. In comparison with past years, 
this is a fairly large supply, but is rather 
small compared with current deliveries. 
The stocks are only 83.7% of deliveries, 
which is the lowest percentage since 
1928. The quantity in transit, however, 
remained unchanged at 37,700 bales 
which is large and compares with 24,000 
bales a year ago. 

Imports continue very large, and at 
47,827 bales in February were larger 
than in any recent year. The imports 
were about 88% of deliveries, which is 
fully normal for the month. This fact 
and the large quantity in transit should 
remove any question as to the adequacy 
of total raw silk supplies on hand in this 
country. 

The deliveries were probably a record 
for February. The decrease of upwards 
of 1,000 bales was less than usual for the 
season. It should be noted, however, 
that deliveries of Japanese silk declined 
considerably while other silks actually 
increased. The figure is extraordinarily 
large in comparison with manufacturing 


activity and again warrants the con- 
clusion that the deliveries do _ not 
represent actual consumption. As there 


is no reason to believe that re-exports 
occurred, we must conclude that a part 
of the withdrawals merely represent in- 
visible supply. The situation may be 
similar to that found in Japan, where 
the manufacturers bought silk in January 
as a speculation, which resulted in 
swelling receipts at the ports when the 
demand for textiles and the prices turned 
out to be disappointing. 

World visible supply of silk remained 
practically unchanged in February at 
about 228,000 bales. A decrease at New 
York was partly offset by an increase 
in Japan. This compares with a world 
visible of only 140,000 bales last year. 
The failure of the visible to decrease 
considerablv at this time is bearish. 

The combined stocks at New York 
and Yokohama in the three months 


Market Briefs 


Cotton: Price fluctuations fail to 
show any trend and users are 
doubtful of immediate future. 

Cotton Yarns: Quiet and barely 
steady. 

Cotton Goods: Prices 
less active market. 
Wool: Fairly firm and much en- 
couraged by strength of recent 

London sales. 

Worsted Yarns: Men’s wear and 
bathing-suit counts selling. 

Wool Goods: Men’s suitings 


steady in 


for 


fall open; prices off 74 to 10%. 
Silk: Trade looks for lower prices 
by end of April. 


ac- 
and 


Silk Yarns: Spun 
tive; thrown 
prices easy. 

Silk Goods: Conservative prints 
are selling better than extreme 
designs. 

Rayon: Good spot interest but no 
future contracting. 

Knit Goods: Firmer price trend 
in full-fashioned hosiery; spring 
underwear and sweaters active. 


yarns less 
yarns dull 
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Fig. 1. RAW SILK STOCKS 
Stocks—N. Y. and Yokohama, 
month moving average ; WY. 
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Fig. 2. 


Silk, Bales in storage at end of month. 

Pounds. 
months moving average (Dept. of Commerce). 
Association figures from bales to pounds and 
then applying the per cent increase to preceding month. 
Trend, Deliveries—Bales, 


ciation of America). Imports, 


converting each item of Silk 


sumption, Ba 
moving average (Silk 


ended with February have increased (as 
adjusted for seasonal variation) and 
averaged 223% of normal. This com- 
pares with 203% in the three months 


ended with January. There has thus 
been a cessation in the decline, and 
this is the more unfavorable in that 


machinery in January had fallen back 
to only 90% of the average for recent 
years. The situation is thus unfavorable 
to prices and confirms the estimate of 
the National Raw Silk Exchange that 
world production has gained on con- 
sumption. The chief factor in the 
strength of the silk market toward the 
end of 1930 was the steady reduction in 
the surplus supply. This factor has now 
ceased to exist, and that fact suggests 
increased pressure on the supply side. 


THe TREND OF PRICES 


The price of Cracks XX at New York 
in February averaged about $2.78, 
against $2.95 in January and $4.69 a 
year ago. At this writing the market is 
quoted nominally at a $2.75 minimum, 
although current reports indicate con- 
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STATISTICAL POSITION OF RAW 


average 
Association of 


SEE K—Stock AY of Raw 
Average 1921 = 100 (Silk Asso- 

Average 1921 = 100. Three 
Last month estimated by 


Factory Con- 
1921 = 100. Five months’ 
America) 


siderable shading. During February, 
Cracks XX declined 15c. and 30% seri- 
plane silk lost 50 yen. 

The spurt in machinery 
October and November was clearly 
overdone, and the markets are 
now feeling the pressure of excess sup- 
plies. It is true that spindle activity 
was rather sharply curtailed in Decem- 
ber and January, and in the latter month 
fell below the September level. Prob- 
ably, however, it was still fairly high in 
comparison with sales of silk goods. 
Sales of silk textiles in the New York 
district increased 29% in January 
(yards) and were 2.1% greater than a 
year ago, but this increase is not up to 
the usual seasonal gain and the sales 
were probably the poorest for the season 
since July last year. Measured in 
values, sales of silk have declined since 
last September. 

The most encouraging point is the fact 
that New York stocks of silk goods 
(vards) are reported to have declined 
15% in January and to have been 5% 
smaller than a year ago. 


activity in 


goods 
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ACADIA MILLS Mercerized yarns—natural, dyed or bleached. 
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TALLAPOOSA MILLS ¢« MARY LOUISE MILLS High-grade carded weaving yarns. 





Wituiam Warrman Company, Ine. 
Selling Agents 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
78 Chauncy Street 261 Fifth Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO CHARLOTTE 
1600 Arch Street 300 West Adams Street Commercial Bank Building 
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Cotton Yarns Sell 
In Smaller Volume 


HIS has been as quiet a week in 

cotton yarns as has been seen this 
year. However, the larger specifications 
that are coming through on old con- 
tracts is encouraging. This is a de- 
velopment which is perhaps more im- 
portant than new business at this time. 
Knitters especially are taking larger 
deliveries and are placing old yarn 
contracts in a more hopeful shape than 
at any time since last fall. 

For many months spinners were con- 
cerned whether they would ever be able 
to ship all the yarns that knitters had 
contracted for last fall at prices several 
cents above the present level. Knitters 
not having goods business, refused to 
take deliveries and yarns piled up in 
Philadelphia warehouses until commis- 
sion men were forced to call a_ halt 
with spinners. 


Otp Contracts A PROBLEM 


Then spinners became concerned, not 
being able to ship any more and much 
discussion arose during intervening 
months whether spinners should make 
price compromises with customers to 
stimulate deliveries. This, was 
natural, was rejected by a majority. 

Now business has improved with the 
underwear trade and these old contracts 
are taking care of themselves. It is 
reasonable to expect that in the near 
future the market will see another wave 
ot buying by this trade when it begins 
to think more seriously about the heavy- 
weight season. This would be accele- 
rated should there be an advance in the 
raw material market to cause a scare 
among mills which must contract for 
fall goods yarn needs. 

Weaving interest has been small and 
much of the blame for decline in sales 
volume is placed upon the irregular 
cotton market which has been losing a 
few points one day and making them 
up the next. Such a market does not 
stimulate confidence among buyers and 
another spurt in weaving demand will 
probably wait until the raw material 
situation becomes stronger. 


as 


CoMBED YARNS LOWER 


A reaction of fair proportions has 
taken place in combed yarns this week 
and a number of spinners have lowered 
their ideas. On two-ply counts several 
spinners have taken off 2c., while others 
have shaded their ideas only lc. There 
has been little change in quotations 
named on single combed yarns although 
there is a wide difference, as much as 
3c., between the high and low price 
spinner in these qualities. 

In conflict with this trend reports 
from southern selling centers this week 
state that combed peeler yarns have 


shown more confidence; that combed 
spinners have displayed a firmer tone 
in their quotations. Reports from the 
South say that strengthening of long 
staple cotton basis was also a factor in 
causing firmness. 


@Cotton Irregular; 


Outlook Is Mixed 


W ITH new crop developments still 
of an indefinite character and 
little or no clarification of the general 
business outlook, the cotton market dur- 
ing the week moved in a rather irregular 
range at around the 11l4c. level for 
October contracts. The figures of the 
International Federation on world’s con- 
sumption for the first half of this season 
created a rather unfavorable impres- 
sion and possibly accounted for declines 
which occurred in the market early in 
the week. As the statistical position has 
been quite generally discounted, how- 
ever, the trade as a rule was giving 
more attention to the new crop outlook. 


DIFFERENCE OF OPINION ON ACREAGE 


There were no further reports on the 
acreage prospects and considerable dif- 
ferences of opinion still existed as to 
the extent of the reduction that might 
be obtained. The cool weather which 
has recently prevailed over the greater 
part of the southern States has retarded 
preparations to some extent and until 
farmers actually plant their land to cot- 
ton it is considered that ideas on acreage 
will be largely conjectural. 

A recent summary of conditions in 
drouth regions by the Department of 
Agriculture stated that there is a move- 
ment on foot in the West Texas terri- 
tory to put half of the land in feed and 
not more than half in cotton, and that 
many of the bankers are backing the 


county agents in this movement. Ac- 
cording to the weekly report of the 
Weather Bureau, cotton seeding is still 


confined to the extreme southern por- 
tion of the belt, but more and more 


importance will be attached to the 
reports from the South as_ planting 
progresses northward during April. As 


has been stated, however, final yield 
will depend upon so many other factors 
besides acreage that the cotton. trade 
finds it rather difficult to draw con- 
clusions on what this year’s outturn 
may be. The fact that the past winter 
has been one of the mildest on record, 
creates the possibility of increased 
weevil activity as a threat to a large 
yield. According to one of the private 
crop reporting services, weevil damage 
to the 1931 cotton crop may be expected 
to be severe in any part of the infested 
area of the cotton belt where low 
temperatures, together with showery 
weather conditions are experienced dur- 
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ing the hatching period of the first 
weevil generation. It points out that 
weevil damage during 1931 is just as 
likely to be severe in the northern third 
as the southern third zone of the cotton 
belt. In the two previous years of large 
acreage reduction, namely 1921 and 1927 
when the decreases amounted to 14.5% 
and 14% respectively, this authority 
calls attention to the fact that produc- 
tion was reduced owing largely 
to weevil activity. 


also 


FEDERATION ’S REPORT 


The International Federation report 
on world’s consumption for the first half 
of 1930-31 showing 5,278,000 bales, ran 
below private figures and general ex- 
pectations, and compared with 5,940,000 
for the last half of last season and 
7,083,000 for the corresponding period 
a year ago. Although this would put 
consumption for the year at an in- 
dicated figure of slightly more than 104 
million bales, there appears to be some 
confidence that such a figure will be 
exceeded owing to favorable develop 
ments in the Manchester and other 
foreign markets as well as the recent 
improvement in cotton goods buying in 
this country. In a general way the 
trade appears to be expecting consump- 
tion for the year to amount to some- 
thing like 114 to 11} million bales which 
would call for a carry-over of about 8} 
to 9 million bales at season’s end. 

The market appeared to be influenced 
largely by technical considerations 
toward the close of the week and there 
seemed to be a general disposition to 
await further developments. The trade 
continued to limit its purchases largely 
to the scale down, while southern hedge 
selling appeared on the rallies. March 
notices continued to be issued in mode- 
rate volume and may have been some- 
what unsettling although they appeared 
to be quite readily absorbed. Returns 
far available showed that notices 
representing more than 150,000 bales 
had been issued and slightly more than 
half of these had been stopped by a 
commission house credited with operat- 
ing for the co-operatives while spot 


sO 


houses had taken in most of the’ re- 
maining notices. 
IRREGULAR DEMAND IN SOUTH 


Mempuis, TENN., Mar. 16—Good de- 
mand for cotton continues in this market 
but demand at other southern centers 
appears to be only fair. Sales at the 
10 designated markets totaled for the 
week about 9,000 bales more than for 
the corresponding week last year, fully 
accounted for by increased sales at Mem- 
phis. Sales here for the week totaled 
16,883 bales against 7,068 last year and 
30,324 the year before, making 603,723 
for the season against 933,485 last vear 
and 780,387 the vear before. 

Keen interest continues in the scarce 
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Style waits 


for no 
man. 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 





Least of all for the weaver who 
lags in producing new samples 
or new fabrics. Aday or two late 
is late enough to lose the order 
—for style changes are rapid 
and business is done on sudden 
decisions. 


That’s why weavers and knitters have come 
to rely on Quissett for sample yarns. And for 
new yarns for style fabrics. There’s no loss of 
time on Quissett’s part. Every facility of this 
big, well-equipped mill snaps into action ata 
customer’s behest. Difficult sample yarns 
have been delivered within twenty-four hours. 
Yarn in production quantities is in your mill 
ahead of reasonable expectations. All this to 
help you present your samples, get the order, 
and cash in on the new style fabric. 


Even producers of fabric who operate their 
own spinning room have found this procedure 
more profitable than attempting to develop 
the new yarn themselves. Naturally, their 
own spinning department is not as highly 
geared as Quissett to the rapid style changes 
of today. 


When you’re asked for a sample fabric, don’t 
delay—it may cost you the order. Let 
Quissett supply the yarn. A ’phone call 
brings a Quissett man to your mill. 


Our quotations based on 
Cost + a reasonable profit. 
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bright low grade § to ls: in. cottons 
but the fairly satisfactory sales volume 
was due to better demand for 14 in. 
and longer cottons. Inquiry was brisk 
and rather broad as to descriptions 
wanted; in fact, there was little cotton 
on the market that was not about as 
hard to buy as to sell. While price 
differences were not much of a restrict- 
ing influence, some sizeable business 
was turned down because of narrow dif- 
ferences. There was a decided disposi- 
tion to advance the asked basis. Demand 
for staples, coming from New England, 
the South and to some extent from 
Liverpool, during the last two weeks 
or more, has been the best since early 
in the fall. 

First hands continue to complain of 
the basis. Strict middling 14 in. is 
quoted at 800 on May, the same as last 
year at this time, but strict middling 
14 in. is quoted at 175 on against 300 on 
last year and ls in. at 325 on against 
425 on last year ; however basis is almost 
exactly the same as in 1929 at this time. 

Acreage ideas are greatly confused; 
some express the opinion that there will 
be little reduction in this territory, while 
others say they expect 25% or more. 
The weather during the week was more 
unfavorable than otherwise for farm 
work. With favorable weather, some 
planting in this territory may be ex- 
pected in the next two or three weeks. 


Cotton Wastes 


Less Active 


NTEREST in spinnable materials, 

which has been the feature of the 
cotton waste market during the last few 
weeks, fell off considerably this week. 
Dealers attribute this to uncertainty 
regarding the extent of cotton acreage 
reduction and the easiness exhibited by 
the raw cotton market during the clos- 


ing days of last week. Prices have 
moved off about ¢c. on comber and 
strips; strictly No. 1 peeler comber 


could be bought this week around 9 to 
94c., whereas little could be obtained 
last week under 94c.; the best peeler 
strip could be bought at 84c. as com- 
pared with 8c. during the previous 
week. 


FAIR DEMAND FOR PICKER AND FLY 


Willowed picker and fly continue in 
fair demand at firm prices. Threads are 
steady in price but not very active; the 
demand for threads used for wiping 
waste purposes has been greatly cur- 
tailed during the last few years owing 
to the substitution of cheap cotton rags 
from Japan and elsewhere, and the de- 
velopment of a cotton wiping cloth 
which is being used more and more 
extensively in place of wiping wastes. 





® Men’s Wear Worsted 
Yarns More Active 


EN’S wear mixtures and bathing- 

suit yarns have been selling more 
actively this week than at any time this 
year. Men’s wear manufacturers have 
placed fair-size contracts with mixture 
spinners which will take care of their 
needs during the first few weeks of the 
new goods season just beginning. 

Rush goods orders at the end of the 
lightweight season have reacted favor- 
abiy with spinners as was predicted in 
these columns. Large rush deliveries 
were made during the latter weeks of 
the season and the beginning of the new 
season finds manufacturers with little if 
any yarn to be delivered on old con- 
tracts. 


MIXTURE CONTRACTS PLACED 


Under such conditions it was natural 
to look for new contracts of fair size 
and this has been the case with several 
spinners of mixes, both English and 
French. This is not causing these spin- 
ners to anticipate a continuation of this 
activity from men’s wear manufacturers ; 
they believe that after a few weeks, 
trading will again become quiet. 

The rush in spot demand for light- 
weights will carry over into the new 
season for a short time, and, to meet 
this, yarn business has been placed this 
week. Fine yarns are steadier due to 
strength in fine wools. While prices 
are no different there is a more con- 
fident feeling among spinners and it is 
noticeable that they are less willing to 
sell at the lower range of figures easily 
obtainable a few weeks ago. 

Not 

Despite the fact that considerable 
business was lost by mixture spinners 
at the end of the last season and by 
weavers because they had no stocks to 
meet the spot demand, they are not 
changing their hand-to-mouth policy to 
meet future demand of this character. 
All are keeping inventories within the 
same small limits which have been so 
noticeable lately. 

Volume business is noted from bath- 
ing-suit manufacturers. This trade has 
been a cause for gloom among spinners 
since the first of the year. In many 
seasons demand comes at that time and 
continues steady through the spring. 
This year interest has been small 
through the first two months of the 
year and just now is getting into its 
stride. Manufacturers of bathing-suits 
for women are buying fair to large 
quantities of single dyed yarns, while 
men’s and boy’s are taking both single 
and two-ply numbers. 

Spinners of medium grade English 
spun knitting counts have made no 


Stocks EXCESSIVE 
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YARNS AND RAW MATERIALS 


changes in prices this week. It is pos- 
sible for manufacturers to secure a fair 
grade 2-20s at less than 85c. although 
representative firms are holding steady 
at 85 to 874c. mark. 


¢ Fine Wools Steady; 
Medium Wools Lower 


ANUFACTURERS | and _top- 

makers are able to purchase what- 
ever wool they require without advanc- 
ing the market, and this apparently is 
likely to be the situation for some time 
to come. Manufacturing is in a fairly 
sound condition and there has been a 
substantial production of lightweight 
fabrics for the Easter trade. The wool 
market is expected to meet a substantial 
business following activity in the goods 
market for fall and winter fabrics. Top- 
makers, not much influenced by the 
advancing tide of wool prices outside the 
United States, but with knowledge of 
large stocks of unsold domestic wool, 
continue their bearish tactics, endeavor- 
ing to break the price below 60c. on 
fleece and territory French combing 
wools. <A larger mill interest has de- 
veloped in medium fleece and territory 
wools, but the increased purchasing has 
been at the expense of fleece prices. 

The western season is opening very 
slowly. Some shearing has been done 
in southern Idaho, California and in 
southern Texas. Winter loans are still 
being made by cooperatives and indepen- 
dents. The matter of advances after 
shearing is being held in abeyance. 

The strong opening in London oc- 
curred at the psychological moment and 
not only encouraged the wool trade, 
which was becoming very nervous, but 
likewise improved sentiment in the goods 
market where opening fall prices are 
likely to be much firmer than they would 
have been had the London market failed 
to support the higher price situation de- 
veloped at the several primary centers. 

Prior to the London opening medium 
fleece wools in the Summer Street 
market took a decided drop of at least 
5% on the clean cost. Quotations on 
Ohio three-eights and quarter-blood 
wools are not merely at the low point for 
months they are flat upon pre-war 
quotations. Delaine and half-blood are 
in a better position, approximately 5c. 
per grease pound above March, 1914, 
prices. It is not clear why this slump 
in mediums should occur unless it 
represents the attempt of large holders 
to stimulate purchasing of these rela- 
tively neglected stocks. 

Interest in mohair is slow in develop- 
ing in view of the uncertainty regarding 
the action of growers in consigning 
their hair. Recently announced ad- 
vances of 20 and 30c. for adult and kid 
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Lining Luxury 


... sturdy lining luxury 


FES 4.8. PAT.OFF 


ACELE 


REG, VU. 8. PAT. OFF. 


— appearance plus hones 


endurance plus a price that 
fits the popular market. That’s the 
only combination that can bring a 
sound advance in the market today. 
That’s what ACELE, the softer ace- 
tate, offers to weavers and users of 
linings. 

Obviously, ACELE*S contribution 
has been vital. Smoothly and with- 
out high-pressure selling methods, 
it has made more than one impor- 
tant entry in the lining field. 

ACELE behaves like a soldier in 
the mill. It has the strength to stand 
the pounding of high-speed looms. 
It dyes and finishes without loss of 
yardage, because it does not shrink. 

Linings of ACELE wear because 
the yarns are too smooth to rough 
up and fray. They slide on and off 
easily for the same reason. They 
are cool and light and highly resis- 
tant to perspiration. 


ACELE Department, Du Pont Rayon Co. 
2 Park Avenue - New York City - LExington 2-0022 
Our Downtown Office, 40 Worth Street’ 


A COMPLETE LINE OF DYES FOR ACELE YARNS IS READILY AVAILABLE 
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hair by the cooperatives with a 10% 
draw-back against the 1930 hair 
(minimum of 3c. per pound) to be set 
up as a reserve fund to take care of the 
expense of carrying the 1930 hair until 
the 1931 clip is sold, is resulting in 
much dissatisfaction among growers. 
Heavy purchases of mohair by indepen- 
dents and mills have occurred during 
the last few days, about 3,500,000 Ib., 
prices paid the lowest since 1921. 


* Woolen Materials 
Take Better Trend 


OOLS suitable for use in the 
woolen division appear to have a 
broader market. Pulled wools have 
been particularly active of late, both A 
and B super wools selling for more 
money. Scoured wools have shared in 
the general improvement, though sellers 
are finding it difficult to lift prices. Cur- 
rent quotations are about 65 to 68c. for 
No. 1 New Mexico, 55 to 58c. for No. 2 
and 45c. for No. 3. Baled scoured 
California wool is quoted at 48 to 50c. 
Reworked wool plants throughout the 
country are far from busy, probably 
running less than 50% capacity. What 
might be considered a normal business 
has been affected detrimentally by low 
prices on wools and their several wastes 
and by-products. 

There is practically no importing of 
foreign rags although prices on Ameri- 
can style rags such as white knits and 
Shetlands are low enough in the Dews- 
bury market to interest importers. 
Confidence in the soundness of the rag 
situation is slow in returning. 

There is a firmer tendency in the wool 
waste market and this is seen quite as 
much in medium materials as in the 
fine sorts which have been in routine 
demand for year to date. The same in- 
fluences which lead to low prices in 
medium wools result in firmer prices 
for medium wastes. Reduced consump- 
tion of medium wools results in re- 
stricted production of medium wastes. 

The noil market is still waiting for 
larger and more profitable business and 
is not finding it easy to get full asking 
prices on lots offered to prospective con- 
sumers. Producers of noils, still run- 
ning on the finer sorts to a large de- 
gree, are not willing to lower prices to 
dealers, claiming that fine domestic 
wools have not showed much of a de- 
cline in price for year to date and that 
the steady market in merinos will prob- 
ably continue. Both wools and noils 
have had a much more severe decline 
than commodities in general. The Ir- 
ving Fisher index of 200 commodities 
stands at this time at 77% of the base 
year of 1926; fine noils register 66% 
and clothing woolen wools, 58%. 
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Spun Silk Margins 
Small; Thrown Quiet 


LTHOUGH spun silk prices are no 

higher there is a decided feeling 
that these are as low as they are likely 
to go. The margin between raw silk 
and spun is so small that majority be- 
lieve that when any change takes place 
this will be in a wider margin between 
the two. 

Sellers report a fair demand and 
several state they are now booking a 
small volume of business for forward 
delivery which marks a change for the 
better as compared with recent weeks. 


Most spinners are working on 
shantung type yarns, it being the 
middle of the season for these. De- 


mand shows no signs that this interest 
has begun to slacken. Spinners say 
conditions are gradually improving and 
most of them look for a good two-ply 
business in April. No sustained spurt 
is expected. 

Thrown silk is quiet and prices are 
unchanged. Sellers blame a large part 
of lack of demand upon the strike that 
continues in the Philadelphia area, 
which has held down production to a 
great degree. Throwsters are looking 
forward to a better demand from broad- 
silk manufacturers within a short time 
for yarns required for summer fabrics. 


Raw Silk Price 


Outlook Uncertain 
LTHOUGH the average person has 


a feeling that raw silk has been 
deflated at least as drastically as most 
commodities and more so than a number, 
there is a lack of bullishness regarding 
the outlook among raw silk firms. The 
opinion is frequently heard that while 
prices are fairly steady at the time, this 
will not continue. 

The belief is expressed in numerous 
instances that by the end of April an- 
other period of easing of values may 
be seen. Silk took a violent drop from 
the high of pre-deflation days down to 
about $2.00 and then jumped back to 
around the $3.00 level. From _ that 
point reaction was the rule and at pres- 
ent prices are fluctuating around the 
$2.5.) average. 

Too large production, which has been 
the complaint in most commodities dur- 
ing the last two years, is the common 
cry of silk men and this coming at a 
time when consumption instead of being 
stimulated by low prices has turned in 
the opposite direction, are the reasons 
given for unsteadiness. 

Lower prices within the next few 
months are predicted upon the assump- 
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tion that demand for the present season 
is at its peak. Spring goods demand 
will have been largely completed by the 
end of next month, and after this is out 
of the way several firms doubt that 
prices will be able to hold. 

That there appears to be a deliberate 
attempt to “bear” prices further by 
powerful silk interests is an idea ex- 
pressed by several. They believe that 
the Japanese in an endeavor to hold 
world markets for their silk are willing 
to meet lower prices should it be neces- 
sary for them to follow this line to hold 
their business. 

Along this line it is known that in- 
stead of taking steps to decrease pro- 
duction of silk, trends are in the other 
direction at the moment. The defla- 
tionists assert that silk producers must 
do this in order to meet the stronger 
and more militant competition that is 
coming from rayon and cotton, both in 
respect to lower prices and more effi- 
cient merchandising. 


* Active Spot Demand 
Features Rayon 


HILE most rayon manufacturers 

have no complaint about the 
volume of business passing at present 
they are not happy. There is a good 
demand for 100 and 150 denier, but 
most “is wanted for immediate delivery 
and the buyer willing to anticipate re- 
quirements is an exception. Certain 
deniers on cones are reported to be 
difficult to obtain for immediate ship- 
ment. 

Manufacturers are hopeful that when 
more buyers find they are unable to 
obtain yarns in the form desired at a 
minute’s notice then they may consider 
changing their rigid policy to the extent 
of ordering a short time ahead. At 
present there are no signs that this is 
at hand. and spot demand continues to 
be the only delivery wanted. 


Propucers ARE CURTAILING 


Most producers are curtailing produc- 
tion so that buying of this type is 
counteracted at least to a certain extent 
by the unwillingness of manufacturers 
to pile up large stocks. Reports this 
week indicate that there is no tendency 
to accumulate stocks. 

The fact prices are so low, it being 
generally felt that these barely represent 
cost in many cases, is the reason 
producers are not particularly happy 
although they are being rushed for de- 
liveries on certain deniers. When the 
time comes that they are able to sell 
again at fair profit basis and with de- 
liveries running conservatively ahead 
they will feel more optimistic. 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Du-Lite restores to your walls 
a whiteness that reflects 94% of 
the light that strikes it—and 
stays white. 


@U POND 


te us eat ort 
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on the walls of your mill 
hampers your production 


_— MILL, if Factory Film is clinging to its walls, 
is as handicapped as the sprinter who wears an 
overcoat. Factory Film is a coating of dust, lint, and 
dirt that forms on the walls and ceilings of your 
mill and holds to the little, almost invisible pores 
that pock the surface where ordinary paints are used. 
Factory Film can absorb as much as 60% of the 
light that strikes it. By light absorption, it slows 
production and impairs your operatives’ vision. 


You can prevent Factory Film from interfering with 
production and stealing your profit by depriving it 
of a footing on your walls. 


Du-Lite will fill up those tiny pock marks. Du-Lite 
is a finish, tile-like in hardness and smooth as satin. 
It resists the adherence of dust and dirt just as 
glass does. It can be washed almost as easily as 
glass. It reflects 94% of the light that strikes it and 
retains this whiteness ... resists the yellowing 
that soon forces ordinary mill whites to light 
absorption. 


Du-Lite whites come to you in Flat, Eggshell, or 
Gloss Finish. You can tint them to any shade. You 
can arrange a free trial of Du-Lite in your mill by 
writing E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc.., 
1616 Walnut St., Philadelphia; Everett Station No. 
49, Boston; 2100 Elston Ave., Chicago; 351 Calli- 
fornia St., San Francisco. Kindly address Dept. F3A. 


DU-LITE 


The Pre-tested Mill White 
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(Good Retail Demand 
For Cotton Goods 


_ TOUGH demand is not so strong 
as two weeks ago in print cloths, 
other cotton goods have maintained a 
fair rate of activity. Trading in print 
cloths has been of uneven character, 
one day seeing fair business and the 
next comparatively little. Through it 
prices have been fairly well stabilized. 
There have, however, been some con- 
cessions made by second hands, but these 
were not of serious proportions. 


PRINTS IN Goop PosITION 


Statistically the print cloth division 
has reached a state that is almost “fool- 
proof” from a_ sellers’ standpoint. 
Stocks represent only about two weeks 
output, and unfilled orders about two 
months production; with this condition 
there is little on which buyers can pin 
hopes of weakness unless softening in 
the raw material makes this reasonable. 


NEARBY DELIVERY WANTED 


There is a fair to good demand for 
print cloths wanted for delivery during 
the next 30 to 60 days. The popular 
print cloths are in small supply for 
nearby shipments, although opinion is 
that many buyers still have to cover 
for this period. There has been com- 
paratively little print cloth business 
booked for delivery beyond June. In- 
terest in such deliveries will increase 
during the next month, market students 
believe. 

PEPPERELL ADVANCES PRICES 


Pepperell Mfg. Co., announced last 
week that the advance of 5% in price 
of the entire line of part wool blankets, 
announced for March 15, would be 
effective several days earlier. This 
change in date was made by them, ac- 
cording to the announcement, because 
of “the very satisfactory volume of 
business taken during the last 10 days.” 

Although other cotton goods have 
not been so active as print and broad- 
cloths, improvement of conservative 
proportions has been noted. While 
sheetings, wide and narrow, drills and 
other lines have not yet had their share 
of the business, expansion is expected 
to be a nearby development. 


RETAIL CLOTHS THE Best 


According to the Hunter company 
goods that pass over the retail counter, 
either in the gray or printed, or made 
up into garments, have done the best to 
date. Goods going to the manufactur- 
ing trades have not done so well as yet. 

Sellers admit that the large volume 
booked to date has not been at satis- 
factory prices. Much of it, they say, 





has been at prices that make profits 
almost an impossibility, chiefly on drills 
and sheetings. Profitable prices will be 
the next goal for this section of the 
industry. 


® Quality Broadsilks 
Are Best Sellers 


HE trend toward more conservative 

broadsilks is the outstanding feature 
of the market. Many concerns went in 
for extreme prints and for a time these 
firms were the ones that were booking 
most of the business. Conditions 
changed and houses that had specialized 
in the more conservative patterns and 
designs are coming into their own. 


Jazzy Prints SUFFER 


Sellers that still have a large stock of 
the extreme type fabrics are forced to 
cut prices drastically in order to move 
them. Concerns that have confined 
bulk of their goods to a more conserva- 
tive type of goods report that business 
is keeping up at a rate in contrast with 
the others. 

Since the first of the year it has been 
necessary for the extreme type firms to 
make several reductions in prices in 
order to move their goods. Although 
conservatively designed goods have been 
lowered the reductions have not been 
as large. 

One house states that while many 
prints have been reduced to less than 
a dollar its lines are selling well in small 
to medium sized lots at $1.174, goods 
that were priced at about $1.25 at the 
beginning of this year. While they are 
unable to move several hundred pieces 
at a time at this figure the firm states 
that there is no difficulty selling in 10 
to 20 lots at this level. The goods of 
this house are conservatively styled. 

The attitude of buyers in refusing to 
take poor prints except at a great reduc- 
tion and the increasing favor shown 
plains are having a decided effect and a 
number of firms are turning more atten- 
tions to plains than heretofore. 


PRINTED CHIFFON REPEATS 


Orders for printed chiffons are being 
booked in good volume. Buyers that 
placed business several weeks ago, in a 
number of instances, have placed repeat 
orders, especially in the case of the 
higher grade chiffons. Cheaper 
merchandise is being offered at con- 
cessions but bulk of this is reported to 
be chiefly in last year’s patterns. 

Developments this week confirm the 
belief that the market is not acting as 
a unit but the division between quality 
goods and the cheap merchandise is be- 
coming more marked. 
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® Men’s Wear Trade 
Watching Openings 


EN’S wear fabrics have been in 

a “state of suspended animation” 
pending the naming of prices and 
showing of the heavyweight lines. A 
move in this direction has already been 
taken by several mills and others are 
about to follow suit. One manufacturer 
of men’s wear staples named prices 5c. 
a yard lower on half-blood lines and 5 
to 10c. lower on three-eights grade. 

More INTEREST IN FANCIES 


The fact that no great amount of 
comment has been heard regarding the 
new staple prices shows that these had 
been well discounted and that more in- 
terest may be displayed in fancy prices. 
The last few months have seen ma- 
jority interest in plain and staple lines 
which were the only fabrics that could 
be made and sold to meet the spot 
delivery demand and this reaction to 
staple prices may indicate that the trend 
in heavyweights will be toward larger 
demand for fancies. 

American Woolen Co. made an in- 
formal opening of heavyweight season 
staples on Monday. Prices showed 
concessions of 74 to 10% which was 
the price basis that has been predicted 
in the trade for a number of weeks. In- 
dications are that prices on light shades 
in Department 1 and fancy worsteds and 
woolens, when prices are definitely 
named, will follow the same price 
course of staples. In other words the 
trade believes all suitings will show 
price reductions averaging 74 to 8% 
as compared with previous spring sea- 
son or 15 to 18% as compared with 
prices a year ago. 


Farr DEMAND FoR WoMEN’s COATINGS 


A fair demand for coatings continues 
in the women’s wear field, there being 
little interest in dress fabrics with the 
exception of lines suitable for use in 
suits and three-quarter length spring 
coats. Reports indicate that cutters 
are asking for “dollar cloths,” mean- 
ing coatings which wholesale at $1.00 
to $1.25 a yd. Because of the absence 
of spot goods of this type, second hands 
having them on hand are able to sell 
up to $1.45. 


FALL OPENINGS FOR COATINGS 


It is probable that demand for dressy 
coatings will not last longer but the 
call for sport coatings is likely to run 
through next month. Fall lines of coat- 
ings will not be opened before the 


middle of April or early in May. 
A better interest has been shown in 
white cheviots, flannels and velours. 


and lightweight dress materials. 
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PORTABLE 
CENTRIFUGAL 


EXTRACTOR 


In response to a long-felt need in many industries 
for a small, high-speed portable dryer of the centrif- 
ugal type, Textile Machine Works has designed and 
developed a compact, efficient extractor with an 
almost unlimited range of uses. 


The “Reading” is in no sense a washing machine type 
of dryer, but a safe, rugged extractor built for long 
and continued service in industrial establishments. 
While its capacity is small, the “Reading” can be 
loaded, operated and emptied with such rapidity 
that it is actually a production machine. 


These advantages will. undoubtedly prove of great 
value to textile finishers, dye works, laundries, 
chemists and the process industries. Special baskets 
for various requirements will be furnished on order. 
The wet load should not exceed 45 pounds. 


The construction, operating principles and safety 
features of this extractor are explained in detail in 
a recently issued bulletin. At your request we will 
forward you a copy at once—the coupon is for 
your convenience. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


Reading, Pennsylvania 


Textile Machine Works, Reading, Pa. 


Dept. F 


The “Reading” is but 28 in. in diameter 
and is mounted on fixed wheels and a 
caster to permit easy handling from one 
department to another. The machine 
consists essentially of an 18 inch bronze 
Basket driven by an Underslung Motor, 
Centrifugal Clutch, and a Built-in Me- 
chanical Brake for bringing the basket 
to rest quickly after current is cut off. 
All moving parts are enclosed in a 
Monel Metal Casing. 


The method of mounting is unique and 
important, in that the entire working 
unit is carried on free-swinging suspen- 
sion rods, the support brackets for 
which are attached to the vertical posts. 


By means of this special arrangement 
embodying a fixed basket and three- 
point free suspension, automatic self- 
centering of the driving apparatus 
is secured, thus reducing vibration to a 
negligible amount and preventing the 
machine from “creeping”. 


A compactly arranged panel located on 
the side of the casing contains the start 
and stop levers, current tell-tale, push 
contact for power cord, motor switch, 
and a central Alemite greasing station. 


Please send Bulletin covering The Reading Centrifugal Extractor to 


Name. 


Street 
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Spring Underwear 
Buying Improves 


HERE is a better sentiment among 


underwear selling houses which 
have experienced more active demand 
for spring lines within the last two 
weeks. While demand has not improved 
generally for fall weights, there is a 
fair interest in these reported for the 
first time. The season for lightweights 
has been late. Majority of buyers 
waited until the last minute and all are 
now coming into the market for prompt 
delivery goods. 

Although knitters had not been busy, 
many operating only a couple of days 
a week until recently, sellers assert that 
sufficient business has been placed 
within the last two weeks to change this 
situation among many of the mills and 
several are being rushed to make the 
deliveries that are wanted. 


AVERAGE BUYING FOR NEARBY 


Although a few larger distributors 
have been buying for deliveries far 
ahead the average buyer still refuses to 
go beyond the next few weeks, goods 
that he can move within a few days. 
While the further strengthening of the 
market for spot deliveries may cause 
them to consider fall weights the recent 
tendency of the yarn and raw material 
markets to lose part of their gains is 
having an opposite effect, causing them 
to continue their conservative policy. 

Mills making men’s cotton running 
trunks are busy. Both men’s and 
women’s rayon and cotton goods have 
been selling in larger volume and a 
number of manufacturers have a fair 
run ahead in prospect on these lines. 


Fewer Distress Lots 
Of Full-Fashioned 


ROM a manufacturers’ viewpoint the 

full-fashioned situation is clarifying 
itself and becoming more favorable. 
There are several developments that 
have caused it to become less of a 
buyer’s market. Among these should be 
mentioned the curtailment of production 
of the Philadelphia mills through the 
strike that has been in effect at many 
plants in that city. 

A more recent trend and one that is 
highly pleasing to the most constructive 
forces in the trade is the rapid cleaning 
up of distress lots which have been 
causing havoc with manufacturers en- 
deavoring to do a legitimate business. 
The effect of the distress merchandise 
has injured the entire price structure, 
causing full-fashioned silk goods to be 
retailed at prices that canont endure and 
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could only give consumers a wrong im- 
pression. 

There has been little profit for manu- 
facturers during recent months, and 
prices in retail shops have been going 
down and down. Any change in this 
would be welcome. Now that distress 
lots are being cleaned up it will be in- 
teresting to see the effect this has on 
the retail situation. It may be that the 
public has seen the lowest full-fashioned 
prices for a long time in the future. 

SEVERAL PRICE ADVANCES 

Another bullish development is the 
price advance that has just been made 
effective by several manufacturers. 
These are the first increases in full- 
fashioned seen for a year and according 
to well informed factors they mean that 
the down price curve has come to its 
end and the direction is now upward. 

The Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., Inc., 
New York, reports that for the week 
ending March 10 the following colors 
were sold the most actively in the order 
named: in chiffon, Greige, Capucine 
Taupe, Smokey, and Putty Beige; in 
service weights, Greige; Capucine 
Taupe, Putty Beige and Rendex-Vous. 
Of their New York sales 58% called 
for chiffon weight. 

The Allen-A Co. reports that in full- 
fashioned sheers the colors wanted the 
week ending Mar. 7 were: Sandee, 
Muscadine and Matinee. In  full- 
fashioned heavies the popular colors 
that week were: Sandee, Muscadine and 
Putty Beige; in seamless the three lead- 
ing shades were: Sandee, Muscadine 
and French Nude. 


SEAMLESS RAYON IMPROVES 


Other hosiery lines are showing fair 
activity. Among these are infant’s 
hosiery and anklets; infant’s plain and 
fancy half hose is selling in larger 
volume than last week. Women’s 300 
needle seamless rayon goods have met 
more interest and men’s half hose has 
been in fair request during the last two 
weeks. 

A promising development has been 
the placing of orders for wool hose for 
next fall deliveries. Manufacturers of 
these lines expect to book a fair volume 
of business for the next season but have 
not been optimistic that this would be 
seen this month. Several important dis- 
tributors have placed wool hosiery 
orders recently. e 


Chalmers Knitting Co. Assures 
Full-Time Work For 8 Months 


Full time operations in all the knitted 
underwear departments of the Chalmers 
Knitting Co. of Amsterdam, N. Y. for 
the next eight months was assured re- 
cently as the company posted notices to 
this effect in its plant. 
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® Outerwear Sales 
Expand Seasonally 


p pEMAND for outerwear has shown 
marked improvement during the 
last three weeks. Indications at present 
are that this is becoming more general 
than at any time in the current season. 
Selling houses report that orders are 
not only more numerous but their size 
individually is increasing. The buying 
movement has attracted those who were 
undecided three weeks ago what and 
when to buy. 

Many firms in this category have cov- 
ered for nearby deliveries and were 
surprised to find how many mills stated 
that they were unable to give them as 
quick shipments as they desired. As one 
house expressed it, the buyer wants the 
goods the day the order is placed. 


More ApVANCE BUSINESS 


The fact they have not been able to 
get exactly what they want is having 
a bullish effect. Several this week, 
as a consequence, have expressed their 
willingness to cover further ahead, and 
later deliveries are being discussed more 
freely, showing that buyers are length- 
ening the time limits considerably as 
compared with their former attitude. 

Spring goods, as might be expected, 
have the call and bathing-suits are sell- 
ing in excellent volume with many 
houses. A fair number of bathing-suit 
mill executives assert their plants are 
well sold ahead for several months. Such 
concerns are unable to accept any more 
business for the nearby shipment dates 
but are looking forward to the volume 
of duplicates which will later develop. 

Spring sweaters are moving fairly 
well, especially baby shakers. Women’s 
sport suits at moderate prices are sell- 
ing in fair volume. Although bulk of 
sales are for seasonal goods a better in- 
terest in fall sweaters is reported by 
several houses. 

A feature this week was the step- 
ping-up of deliveries on old orders and 
many buyers who have April and May 
shipping dates in their contracts, have 
asked that deliveries be made as promptly 


as possible, showing that they had 
underestimated the spot demand for 
merchandise of this type. Although 


much of the improvement in outerwear 
has been seasonal and largely due to 
the delay in ordering, sellers do not 
take exception to this view but point 
out that, seasonal or not, better condi- 
tions are here. 

Tightness in nearby shipments, while 
causing a stronger feeling on the part 
of sellers, has caused no comment in 
the market concerning prices. Several. 
however, point out that goods are priced 
moderately and a continuation of strong 
demand would have some effect later. 
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Constant vibration plus an 
inadequate foundation 
spell disaster 


The foundation or base of the new 
Wildman Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Machine is so heavy that it greatly 
reduces vibration, thus eliminat- 
ing the possibility of disalignment 
and other hazards of vibration. 


This is but one of the big improve- 
ments to be found in the Wildman 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Machine. 


Write for further information. 


WILDMAN MEG. CO. 


Full-Fashioned Division 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 


FASHIONED 
HOSIERY 
MACHINE 
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* Industrial Rayon 
Reports 1930 Profit 


en Rayon Corp.’s annual 
report showed net profit for 1930 of 
$1,547,529.37, after provision for Federa: 
income tax, an increase of $95,799.60 
over 1929. Directors of the company 
declared a dividend of $1 per share, 
payable April 1 on all stock of record 
March 23. 

In his letter to stockholders, Hiram 
S. Rivitz, president, stated that the com- 
pany’s plants at Cleveland and Coving- 
ton operated at full capacity during 1930 
and were continuing on that basis. His 
statement to stockholders in part follows : 

“We are now producing approximately 
on the basis of 12,500,000 Ib. of rayon per 
annum in all deniers. 

“Whereas in the early part of 1930 our 
customers anticipated their requirements 
several months ahead, the tendency to buy 
from hand to mouth became more evident 
during the latter part of that year, and we 
are now booking orders on th basis of 
about 30 to 60 days’ requirements ahead. 
Our inventory at this writing represents 
50 days’ production of both plants. 

“While the industry as a whole is scrap- 
ing bottom at the moment and margins of 
profit are substantially reduced, the demand 
for rayon and the stability of prices, 
together with a distinct trend toward finer 
deniers and multifilament yarns, which pro- 
vide a more satisfactory margin, would 
indicate a tendency upward, and we feel 
reasonably certain that the outlook in so 
far as our own company is concerned holds 
forth promise of improvement over present 
conditions as we go forward into the year 
1931. We feel confident of our ability to 
meet the demands of the day in every 
department of our business.” 


CLEVELAND WorsTED Loss 


The Cleveland Worsted Mills Co. re- 
ports a net loss for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1930 of $2,294,127 and a deficit 
of $8,302,556. In 1929, the company 
showed a net loss, after all charges of 
$678,346. 

In a letter mailed to stockholders, 
directors recommend a change in the 
capital set-up from par to no par basis. 
At the annual meeting, March 25, stock- 
holders will be asked to approve a re- 
duction of capital, by writing down 
value of all properties, from a total of 
$14,375,000 to $6,019,443. 

The condensed balance sheet shows 
current assets of $3,335,263, including 
accounts receivable of 
$1,255.219 and merchandise inventory 
of $2.073,281. Current liabilities total 
$1,639.058 and include notes payable of 
$1,200,000. 

Loss from operations, before provi- 
sion for depreciation, was $1,832,691. 
Allowance for depreciation totals 
$461,435. 

F. F. Stafford, president of the com- 
pany, declares that “every effort will be 


made to liquidate, if possible the inac- 
tive properties and any amount realized 
from same will be credited to the net 
worth accounts.” 

Following a careful study of the com- 
pany’s position in the industry, adjust- 
ments have been made, with manufac- 
turing now being concentrated at the 
company’s plants in Cleveland and 
Ravenna, Ohio. These plants are oper- 
ating on an extra shift basis, Mr. 
Stafford states, enabling the company 
to shut down six plants in Providence, 
R. I.; Camden, N. J.; Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
and Jamestown, N. Y. Through this 
concentration of manufacture and other 
operating changes, the company has 
been able substantially to reduce its 
inventory and also lower its manufac- 
turing costs, Mr. Stafford says. 


ADAMS MILLIis INCREASES SURPLUS 


Earned surplus of Adams-Millis Corp. 
and subsidiaries as of Dec. 31, 1930, is 
reported at $1,140,839, which compares 
with $809,846 at the end of the previous 
year. Total surplus at the end of last 
year was $1,598,844 against $1,267,851 
on Dec. 31, 1929. 

During 1930 the company retired 
$270,300 second preferred stock at par 
value, and the remaining $192,200 was 
retired on Feb. 1, 1931, J. H. Adams, 
president, states in a report to the stock- 
holders. Regular dividends have been 
paid at the rate of $7 per annum on the 
preferred and $2 per share on the 
common stock. Inventories were re- 
duced from $781,828 at the end of 1929 
to $591,814 as of Dec. 31, 1930. 

Current assets on Dec. 31, 1930, 
amounted to $3,037,894 against current 
liabilities of $842,789, a ratio of 3.6 to 1. 


VAN RAALTE REporT ISSUED 


The Van Raalte Co., Inc., for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1930, reports a net loss 
of $96,435 after depreciation and other 
charges, as compared with a net profit 
in 1929 of $268,646 after all charges, 
including depreciation and taxes. In 
1928, the company showed a net profit 
of $98,766. 

The Mount Vernon-Woodberry Mills, 
Inc., of Baltimore, Md., makers of cot- 
ton duck and similar fabrics, reports for 
the vear ended Dec. 31, 1930, net loss 
of $99,881, after interest, depreciation, 
etc. This compares with net profit in 
1929 of $726,883, equal to $10 a share 
on 72,699 shares of 7% preferred stock, 
on which there are accumulated unpaid 
dividends. 


STANDARD TEXTILE SHows Loss 


The Standard Textile Products Co. 
and subsidiaries report for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1930, a net loss of 
$1,083,427 after all charges including 
depreciation and interest, compared with 
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a net profit of $535,461 after all charges 
in 1929. Net sales totaled $10,069,137 
against $13,912,726 in 1929. Current as- 
sets as of Dec. 31, 1930, totaled $3,202,- 
784, and current liabilities, $586,268, as 
compared with $5,070,657 and $2,054,- 
971 respectively at the close of 1929. 


Boston StTocK AUCTIONS 


The following sales of textile shares 


were made at auction, Wednesday, 
March 11: 
Shrs Mill Par Price Change 


20 Grinnell Mfg.......... 100 30-303 —I} 
10 Berkshire Associates, com. ... 12} To 
3 Berkshire Associates, pfd. 100 404 +15} 
16 Brookside Mills.......... 100 264 +8} 
12 Cormell BOM cic cc cccuae 100 4 +1 
a Cee 100 56 —I7 
35 Associated Textile....... .. 35-364 
25 Ludlow Associates....... ... 114 —I1 


"131 Total 


Textiles on N. Y. Exchanges 


The following shows the movements of the leading 
textile stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
and Curb for the week ended March 17. 


Last Net 
High Low Sale Change 
Adams Millis. 283 284 28§ —} 
American Woolen. . . 103 9} a ' 
American Woolen, pfd.... 35 32% 0348 + 
*Assoc. Rayon, pfd.. 58} 56 584 + } 
Belding-Hemingway.... . 34 34 34 } 
*Blumenthal............ 18} 174 174 —I} 
Cannon Mills. . 23 224 235 + % 
Century Ribbon....... 4} 4 4 —} 
Collins & Aikman «« 124 14 1 
Consolidated Textile... .. I} 1 1} ‘a 
Durham Hosiery, pfd.... 214 21} 21} } 
*Fabrics Finishing es is ‘ . 
Gotham Hosiery........ 8} 8 8} 1 
Industrial Rayon... . ae 71 80 + 3} 
Kayser, Julius ea 214 234 + } 
ES ES re ee 41 38 41 +3 
Mallinson. . ati 4} 4} 44 — +} 
*Mock Judson <a 10 10 +3 
Mohawk Carpet 204 16 174 —3} 
Munsingwear....... 28} 28} 28§ — 3} 
Pacific Mills...... — 20} 23 +2} 
Real Silk Hosiery... . 26} 24} 24} —2} 
*Tubize Chat. B.. ct ae 8} 8} —1} 
United Piece Dye Works. 30} 29 293 ; 
Van Raalte......... . 10 10 10 ; 


*Listed on Curb. 


Active Spot Demand 
Features Rayon 
(Continued from page 59) 


That buyer opinion does not believe 
such a situation is at hand may be seen 
from their unwillingness to order ahead 
at current prices. 

There has been a larger demand from 
cotton weavers for 100 denier multi- 
filament yarns. These are going into 
rayon flat crepes which are selling well. 
The larger movement of cotton goods 
generally has resulted in better move- 
ment of rayon to this trade than has been 
seen in a long time and there are no 
signs this interest is approaching its end. 

Manufacturers of low-priced rayon 
hosiery are taking “obsolete” yarns 
actively and spot lots of yarns of this 
type are easily moved by manufacturers. 
Yarns of this quality are selling at 65c. 
and less. They are being taken by 
makers of low priced hosiery, others 
wanting only first grade quality. 
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QUOTATIONS. 


at close of business, Mar. 18, 1931 
Prices cover average qualities unless otherwise stated 


Cotton Goods Cotton Yarn 


Mar. 18 Mar. 11 ’ g CARDED (Average Quality) COMBED PEELER (Average Quality) 
PRINT CLOTHS ; Double Carded 2c.—4c. higher according to quality TWO-PLY—(Knitting Twist) Cones 


.34 60s-2 . $0.52 - 
38 70s-2 .62 - 
. 40 80s-2 
.42 90s-2 
. 47 100s-2 


, 64x60, 7.60 3]-4e 34 —4e ' SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES (Warp Twist) | 99. > $0.33 
, 64x60, 35 53—5éc. 4—5éc. ; 4s to 8s $0.18 22s . 30s-2 ae 
, 68x72, 4.75 63 : , : & 10s . 184 24s . 368-2 ieee 
, 72x76, 4.25 7} : .. | 12s .19 26s. . 40s-2 40 
, 80x80, 4.00 74-Tic. 1-7ic. fo ah ie.......52- 20 30s. a ae 
20s 203 40s ex.qual. 
BROWN SHEETINGS TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES 
36-in., 56x60, 4.00 Sic. Sic. .. =e $0 4 ry s $0 os ol 
36-in., 48x 48, 3.00 bic oie. 9 c. ae ’ dl ae TWO-PLY—(Warp Twist) 


c : 12s-2 19 -193 36s-2 
37-in., 48x48, 4.00 Sie. 54-Sihc. F . 2 
- 14s-2 194-20 40s-2 y $0.34 


16s-2 20-203 40e-hibrk.. .36-. B-2... 0006 
j Ene A | Se cauude .38 Ped... css 
os . ae "40 on... 


WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 


PAJAMA CHECKS 
, 72x80, 4.70 6ic 


segs s 75 Sista, ss . SINGLE WARPS 47 1008-2... 
ee $0.19 24s $0.24 -. 


128. + cee 193 26s . eo 
MISCELLANEOUS 14s... ‘i - .20 30s ; - 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd . c. , — earn * Sr natant , 
Denims, 2.20 ) > } ne E 
Tickings, 8 oz s She. .. . TWO-PLY WARPS 
Standard prints C : 8s-2 $0.18} 24s-2 $0. 233 
Eastern staple ging- 10s-2 19° 26s-2 24 
hams, 27-in..... ; _ - | 12s-2 193 30-2 254 

14s-2 20 40s-2 ordin 

16s-2 20} 50s-2 

20s-2 : 21 60s-2 


Cotton Waste 8s-3 and 4-ply oes ee tubes; tinged, 17-173; white, 


; waste, 16} 


SINGLES 


. 28 eee 
; . 28} BR Roane 

16s . 283- .29 40s 
18s . 293 _ eee 
De oh toa Nee . 30} Oe 
24s ~313- .323 Ree 
accesso ee . 36 _ ae 


MERCERIZED CONES—(Combed, Ungassed 


$0.52 

- .54 
ef 
.60 

+ ee Ssccsauw? 
. 64 TRseskss ae 
.72 Mtr, ssc aaa 
. 84 _ See 
. 96 ccs seem 


HOSIERY CONES (Frame Spun) 

$0.18) 22s $0.214- .22 
18} 19 24s 22} 23 
19 19} 26s 29 . 234 
194 20 30s tying 24} 
20 20} 30s reg 26 
20} 21 30sex.qual. .28 29 
21 213 40s 33 34 


Peeler comber 

Peeler strips 

Sak. comber 

Choice willowed fly 

Choice willowed picker................ 
Sak. strips ; 

Linters (mill run) 


I 
NWOSLShODO 
~~ 


ee Oe 


| 
ae 


oles 


oe 


NNOWwW OOS 


Cotton Prices and Statistics 


FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES | BASIS MIDDLING 
Closed For Week Closed Net | Saturday, Saturday. 
Mar. 12 High Low Mar. 18 Chee. | Mar. 14 Mar. 7 


March..... 10.71 10.90 58 +.14] 10 Marketsaverage........ 10.11 10. 38 
April . 10.82 10.94 72 +.10 Memphis...... ; 9.55 9.90 


—Middling ——Stocks- 
Mar. Mar. This T ast 
Markets 1 18 Sales Week Year 


Galveston.... 10. 80 3,150 570,333 317,382 
Ne Orleans. 10. .60 6,868 791,472 453,056 
Mobile...... : .00 740 251,465 26,490 
Savannah. ; .39 1,680 357,315 58,729 
Norfolk. d ; 63 345 86,890 55,567 
New York.. : .95 550 229,098 95.726 
Augusta..... ; .31 1,578 101,494 87,685 
Memphis... . : .75 13,407 293,695 376,135 
St Louis..... : SD see 10,583 11,809 
Houston .70 6,963 1,263,427 871,461 
DATOS: 55... ; .20 6,533 15,458 12,113 


DIFFERENCES ON AND OFF MIDDLING 
WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta 


M. saat 3.0eT <Bor - . 75st 
> SS RECEIPTS ¢ MENTS FTC S.G.} <r .75¢ .75t  .63% 
MEMPHIS RECEIPTS, SHIPMENTS, ETC. | G.2 "50+ 50+ 60+ 30+ 
For Last Year |S.!2 saan o29T «61 99y =| bot 
Week Year Before | S. L. } , Be :" ite 3 ; ae 

Net receipts 4,572 12,726 15,050 | 2 32% 1.208 I. 25 
FOREIGN COTTONS Gross receipts... .. <a: te Mela Se Pe te. fe 

Egyptian Cotton Total since Aug. I, net 600,567 877,581 764,718 . : ; : , 
: en Shipments ‘ 35,617 37,018 46,490 YELLOW TINGED 
Alexandria Exchange, Mar. 17 Change | Total since Aug. |! 1,023,056 1,408,406 1,396,691 

March Sak --+ 18.73 +1.36 | Total stock - "304.928 (380,959 J 0.50* 0.75* 0.50* 0.50* 
April uppers --+ 12.83 +0.46 | Decrease for week 11,365 4,510 3. J 1.008 1.25* 1.00* 1.00* 
Mar.-Apr. Shipment c. i. f. Boston Unsold stock in hands of M. 1.75% 1.50% 1.50% . 50* 

(Tariff not included) Memphis factors. .... 43,072 55,673 .L.} z.o0" S.ga° 2.25" gas" 
Decrease for week . 5,249 .M.%%.......: 3.50% 2.00% 3.00* . 00* 


een YELLOW STAINED 

AVERAGE PRICE MAR.-APR. SHIPMENT J 1.50* 1.75* 1.50* 1.5C* 1.5 
Foreign cottons F. O. B. New York, Cents HARD WESTERN COTTON _M. 2.25* 2.00* 2.50* 2.50* 2.1} 

Peruvian Tanguis Strict Middling 22 F.o.b. New England ° 3.00% 2.50* 3.50* 3.50* 2.8 


Peruvian Pima No. |}... aes ; 19 . . . rr per 7 
Peruvian Moderate Rough............... 15 Middling St. Middling BLUE STAINED 


Peruvian Full Rough ; ; 21 1 #g-in ee 134-133¢ 14 -14}e. M. 1.75% 1.50% 1.75° U.75* 1.537 

China Tientsin No. 1.. ean 103 I}-in pl ‘ 14 -14he 143-15 ec. S,M.9*....... 2.25¢ 1.75¢ 2.75% 2.75% 2.08 

India Rough : to 10 1 -in oie ae ae 54 \6ic. 163— 17, —. 3.00% 2.25 3.75% 3.75% 2.80° 

India Smooth 7 to 10 Ij in z : 2) -22c¢ 22 - 24e. **Grades not deliverable on contract. tOn Middling 
(By Gerald G. Loeb, New York.) Basis on New York, May 10. 87c. *Off Middling. 


May . 10.93 11 79 06 
‘oe aeene 7 PREMIUM STAPLES 
08 First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 


67 36 5 Grade Strict Middling Prices Steady 
08 


71 50 If-in : 12.35—12. 60c 


88 56 09 | | 3/16-in ee oas 13.90—14. 5c 
94 63 ; AGW AEGR cs ceicces 18. 65—18. 90c. 


i 
June ae 04 1 
11.37 02 
11.29 17 
September 38 11.50 . 30 
11 
11 
i 
i 


11.16 
11 
il 
October 11.48 
I 
1 
11 


July 
August 


27 


November. . 58 
December 68 
January 73 
February 
CURRENT SALES 
SPOT FLUCTUAT IONS FOR W Ror ae) Week 
(Middling) Week Week Before 
New New Memphis total. ; 16,883 12,994 15,986 
York Orleans F.o.b. included in total. 10,892 9,769 11,843 
Thursday, Mar. 12 10.80 10.49 10 markets Sees 45,903 46,547 71,916 
Friday, Mar. 13 . 10.75 10.35 
Saturday, Mar. 14... 10.75 10.41 
Monday, Mar. 16 10.95 10. 63 
Tuesday. Mar 17... 10.75 10.45 
Wednesday, Mar. 18 10.95 10.60 


SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 


24s-2 1) @e2....: a0 ae a oot 


MwOuUUMuu 


Fully good fair Sak 
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Wool 








iets Yarns 


ENGLISH SYSTEM WEAVING 





Tops and Noils 








OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA al . canta 
. . " = y)PS—BO: )»? 
(IN GREASE) AER ban) 0s on hee $0.75 -0.80 TrOPS—BOSTON 
Fine dine. .00.29 -00.90 - @loed.:...90.29 -90.20| Steger cc ctic cts ree eee ak | AAO on ais cosensesses ..  $0.83-$0.85 
Fineolthg.. «22: .23° $blood..... .€2— .23:| a4gcgg,  ***" eS yee Oe Se a ca ee 974 Half-blood (60-62s).............0.. ee .80- .82 
5 blooA..... .26- .27 2-30s 48s eet , Ss ae an, 1.00 aN 023 ee Ee Se * .65- .68 
2 x pe 2 32s 50s “Sees aS 105 -107} AGH. SONI isc cc cwaesdtaweeaes .63-— .65 
TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA P 8... tee ee eee e nese eee 0 “OS | Teenie. 8... sk cece, a oe 
(CLEAN BASIS) (Single yarns Sai lee than above) High } blood (50s)............seeeee-- S35 . 46 
exe 2 a aa ae ee 61 -$0. 63 2-360, 586.... male = $1.25 -1.274 an SUI Gras d.k950 ania wreew teen -5I- .53 
Ce ee | sae om ance 321-1.35 | 44s. Aland N-Zooo soci 50-152 
2-40s, 64s.. : Na aaa gad ... 1.374-1.40 vt ee ee ee rere 48 
PULLED—-EASTERN (CLEAN BASIS) 2-50s, 66s. . wiehisiok aca Meae 1.55 -1.574 
. 2. . $0.68 -$0.70 B- -Super $0.45 -$0.50 NS eM enc ta gig is tl Ging @ eaters wire a 1.923-1.974 TOPS—BRADFORD, ENG. (MAR. 13) 
4-8 Wes ) Y-Super... .38 —— fei — onintie . 
seas a? so , ENGLISH SYSTEM KNITTING Fine (70s)......... 28d} bid. (56s 18\d 
MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING 2-20s, 44s in oil.. ‘ See eo ee Fine (64s)......... 26d 4 bid. (50s). . 153d 
(CLEAN BASIS) 2-208, 48sin oil... . = sate - .82) i = eee ek ea'y 24d Cross-bred (46s) 123d 
Stan'e fi 0. $0. 2-208, 50sin oil... .. cael aecerauit hots - .85 yd. low (58s).... 20d 
Staple Fonds 2 22S go PG | eae Senin ol SL STO 
Fine and fine medium............... .58 .60 2-20s, 60s in oil... ms Sees : -+. VU5 -1. 17} 
SO SEA a erie aera . 48 - 52 2- 20s, 64sin oil..... . . 1.25 —1. 278 NOILS—BOSTON 
URS 56s bod k eee tak keto ss .42- .45 1-158, 46s dyed.............. SESE ee Renee 97} 
1-158, 488 dyed.......... o aeee Sh Fine........ $0.43-$0.45 Hightbld.. $0.31-$0. 33 
MOHAIR—DOMESTI¢ 1-158, 50s dyed....... .... 71.02} |] Half-bld.. .38- .42 Lownoils... .31- .33 
sai sanleiiaies Aver. } bld.. .33- 135 Med 
ser pc deh ae coe Oe er eG a ee F - = (Oil yarns 17}c. less) Fine colored. <a 35 coleeed. ea -25- .26 
MOHAIR FOREIGN (IN BOND) 1-20s, 58s. Pn eer $1.10 » ‘E20 
Turkey fair, avetage............+.- $0.12 -$0.15 OMNES. oy A gg 1. 15 ake 171 
CORR eis ct ieee kine cis Chis i a 1- 188, 64s, dyed. nee ae 1.40 -1.42} Wool Substitutes 
a serAT ra? “rs ' . "3 DS one, aha, Siig areal oarane 1.20 -1.223 
FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING aio... ....... 1. 224-1.25 a See 
(CLLAN BASIS IN BOND) ieerate, Waip..........0....ccccacs 125-1. 27} WOOL WASTE 
Australia: 2-Sa, 64s, Fancy mixes. ...........<c00 1.50 ~1. 52h 7. ; 
Nn cise ar caiedepaccys $0.48 ~$0.59 | 2-408, 64s, Zephyrs... 1.40 1.425 | TAD:Bne white, ............ $0.68 -$0.70 
64s ‘i 43 1-508, 668 1. 473-1 50. Lap, fine colored Pia ai kn Haas . 48 oan 
MOMsciccecsas Aastesedts econ DO OE Pale... Se ee 1621-165 Hard ends, fine white aad as 51 - 53 
SE PE EO SES ee ; , ae ‘e% 1°85 -1.90 Hard ends, } blood white............ oe 35 
“IN GREASE) 2-60s, De or. ve 1°95 -2'00 Hard ends, fine colored cay ieee an 27 
Montevideo: ee eT RS ONS SE RO a ‘ ns ends, medium colored......... .18 .20 
SOSUR cass ahaa eee ecekewneee . $0.18 -$0.19 SPENC SPTTN 2PpIN es ee a eae ee .28 
“> Rab alan tal els tai tah "17-18 i RENCH SPUN MERINO WHITE Bure, fneCarbouisine...... 1... 30 "33 
50s Jains sitinon ere i Om SAe ee Nee ié6=: 17 ae oc cops... 81.08 -1.02}3 
3 os 8: 8 50-60s on cops ; 1.174 , aN +c . > ‘OR — 
buenos Aire 5 elit mat $0.13 -$0.14 1-40s, 50-50-648.0n cops.............. 1. 17}-1.20° OLD WOOLEN RAGS (GRADED FOR MFRS.) 
: RM sco ch iavahchnsavatans “11 — 112 | 1-408, 50-50-64s Australian cops......... 1.20 -1.25 | Merinos, Coarse Light. $0.04}-$0.05} 
; oa ; Underwear mixes, 3c. additional. Merinos, Fine Dark........ carte 04 "044 
FOREIGN CARPET (GREASE BASIS IN BOND Solid color, 35c. additional. Merinos, Fine Light............. : ht ao i} 
Si eae Rae Soy bie Dade : $0.21 -$0. 23 Serges, RS Stk ca ahi 4 'ateatve ass .06 — .064 
Chiua: C ombing No. 1.. ee 11 a Serges, Black. Renvaaek ean he bla wares .06 - 06} 
China Filling Fleece.. .10 ie Serges, Red nuh aeats Gueh Sues .08 - 09 
Ssechuen ase’t a Ti ae oo _ Peat wan cca tees 244- .25 
Cordova .. an “1B MEM ocics ec cnccervensceendseus BU Re 
Seotch black face eC ee * PLTNG, LABMO EOOGS.. 6 00. sc eccsea cee fa =. 388 
East India: Kandahar. 13- .20 WOPMUOG, BABEG. oc acc dccccsececes 054 06 
WADE SANG, xe Nine reas e Sas ES a= cae WOPKEOG, EUG. 5.06 sccecensacencses . 06} 07 
a Na REO ade Cheep et oe bid Se a I ree to eee . 06} 07 
eaidiatiesiatatemmmnaigalaiaiiaa = aman ' aia — 
: 7 
Silk Yarns Raw Silk 
THROWN SILK (60 day basis) 
Nominal (60 Day Basis) 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. spec. gd. XX. sk. 85°%. $4.30 : _ TAT ' — — sane 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack. sk. 81%.. 3.90 13/15 20/22 NATIONAL RAW SILK EXCHANGE 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. gd. XX bob. 83 0... 4 05 White White Yellow Close For the Week Close Net 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack. bob. 81% 3.93 Mar. 3) Hial I M: 17 Chee 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack bobbins, 78% 3.85 Super Grand, 86/88%. $3.50 $2.95 $2.95 : = ee egiry — 
Japan grenadine, 4 thd. sp. grand singles, 87°, 5.90 Special Grand, 85% 3.20 2.85 2.85 March. 2.58 2.63 2.56 2.56 -02 
Japan grensg adine 4 thd. EE oh erick 5 69 Grand XX, 83% ye 3.00 2.80 2.80 April 2.50 2.55 2.52 2.54 + .04 
Japan erenadine 3 thd. 90% Ne 6.90 Special Crack, 81%. 2.85 2.23 2.75 May . 2.44 2.49 2.45 2. 46 +.02 
Canton crepe,3 and 4 thd.ns. 14/16 on 1 bobbins 2.65 Crack XX, 78% 2.42 2.70 2.70 June -+- 2.42 2.46 2.42 2.42 cee 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan 90% 4.95 Extra Extra, 73% 2.70 July. 2.39 2.44 2.39 2.39.00. 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan, 85% 4.00 Best Extra, 68% 2.65 \ugust 2.39 2.43 «2.38 862.39. 
Hosiery tram, crack XX 78%....... 3.35 September. 2.37 2.40 2.37 2.39 +.02 
SPUN SILK YARNS (Terms: net 30) Canton filature, new style, 14/16... $1.70 October.... 2.36 2.41 2.36 = 2.39 +..03 
. antor >, new style, 20/22..... ) 
eS $3.15 60/2 #3: 90:8 Pooce Miaaies Bessnca. 15 Total contracts, 124. Total number of bales, 1,240 
50/2 325 62/1 2 35 ussa. ature, ei SEW Oe aiew eae tee 
Domestic Rayon | Rayon Waste 
scieimiieelti NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS re aia ae 0: 19kee 
"ISCOSE PROCESS . ; yen bleached waste. ........... . $0. 133-$0. 
- : Saad — ee Deni First. Second = (pen unbleached waste.......... ; me 
Denier Filament First Second | enier Qual. Qual. enier Qual. Qual. | Bleached thread waste (mfs.) .10 
50 ee eae $2.15 $1.95 7.0308 35 $1 25 150....$0.75 $0 72 Bleached thread waste (misce.). .05- .07 
75 Wore oo 1.35 1.25 a 05 92 > ry «ea Colored thread waste........ .04 
100 MEE | cugessanueses 1.10 1.00 125....  .95 85 Colored clips....... .04 
125 DRE) sean dK iss eae 1.00 90 CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS CONVERTED RAYON WASTE 
130 30 ee err ae Pi $7 Fila- Fila- I °ERTED RAYON WASTE 
150 60 ° 85 "82 Denier ment Price Denier ment Price EP ET ee err $0. 31-0. 34 
150 75-90 re ree ard 85 82 15 24 $3.10 65 45 Oe eer errr er rrr ree .30 
170 24-27 ee eee "35 72 25 24 2.85 80 60 PS |) PROMO 5 hice ce ce nennscdes 12 
170 60 eae 85 82 30 24 2.60 100 75 1.35 | Bleached garnetts.............-.c0s.e 13 
200 a oe ee 95 22 40 30 2. 40 120 90 : 99 Unbleached SDs sw aGire e wisi a 6 ere 14 
200 Me ctr ee 95 "92 52 30 2.20 150 112 5 WO | WOOTORBRPRONE. . icin ccc icicndccwces 12 
300 OE apenas: 63 69 180-135 97 
450 SOM, . ct tanewe wee -63 60 enn ate —_ sIL- 
600 RRR .63 .60 ACETATE PROCESS Silk Waste 
900 ee Serr -63 .60 _ : = ites 
Denier Price Denier Price | iibisso KakaiGrand XX................- . $0.54 
45...... $2.25 2.75 120... 0... ee eee $1.90 | Kibizzo Kakai Triple Extra.................+ 48 
53... eee 2.05-2.55 140... ....0.04. 1.30 | FrisonGrandDouble...........00.ccccecees $2 
O35. .+eeeeeess 2.45 150...... 1.40-1.85 | DicroedCoeoome:.......cccsccaccccccasccce 033 
rf 1.80-2.76 Ba 4-40. 6oe8 cs 
Pec eh.ccks 1.65-2.45 Pena cians 1.50 
| 
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Program for Hosiery 


and 


Underwear Convention April 16 


I. LOEB, hosiery buyer for R. H. 
¢ Macy & Co., New York, will be 
one of the featured speakers at the 27th 
annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Hosiery & Underwear Manu- 
facturers to be held Thursday, April 
16, at the Commercial Museum, Phila- 
delphia, it is announced by John Nash 
McCullaugh, managing director of the 
association. Full details of the conven- 
tion have not yet been completed, Mr. 
McCullaugh stated. 

Mr. Loeb’s subject will be “Taking 
a Cue from the Retailer.” He will out- 
line some of the basic principles of re- 
tailing which in his opinion may 
properly be applied to the manufacture 
of hosiery, and in general will express 
to manufacturers the viewpoint on the 
industry of a large buyer of its products. 

Another prominent speaker at the 
meeting, Mr. McCullaugh announces, 
will be John Wyckoff Mettler, president 
of the Interwoven Stocking Co., New 
Brunswick, N. J. Mr. Mettler is com- 
pleting his third successive term as 
head of the organization. His construc- 
tive attitude on major problems now 
confronting the industry will be 
vigorously expressed. 

An especially interesting report re- 
garding the financial condition of the 
Association, and the functioning of 
some of its most important departments 
during the last year, will be made by 
Ernest Blood, president of John Blood 
& Co., Inc., Philadelphia, treasurer of 
the organization. 


It is possible that one additional 
speaker at the convention will be 
announced shortly. The meeting is 


scheduled for 11 a.m., and immediately 
afterward the annual luncheon of the 
association will be served in the dining 
hall of the Commercial Museum. The 
27th Annual Knitting Arts Exhibition 
will be held in the same building, April 


14 to 19. 


Botany Makes Statement 
on Wage Scale 


Believing that eventual understand- 
ing in the textile industry lies in a 
frank exchange of information of this 
kind, the Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, 
N. J., have published a comparison 
between the wages paid by them and a 
wage schedule compiled from various 


wool mills by the Stillwater Worsted 
Mills. 

Col. Charles F. H. Johnson, head of 
the company, said, “I am = glad to 
publish a comparison of the wages in 


the Botany Worsted Mills with the ex- 
tremely interesting figures shown in the 
statement of Austin T, Levy. I believe 
that in the frank exchange of informa- 
tion of this kind lies the possibility of 
the eventual understanding of real con- 
ditions in textile mills and the allevia- 
tion of competition, bases of competitive 
merchandising, quality and price.” 

The comparisons showed that in only 
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few instances was the Botany firm 
paying wages lower than the lowest 
wage. In majority of cases their wage 
scale was higher than the lowest and 
in many higher than the highest paid 
for 48-hours. Botany spinners for ex- 
ample, are paid $20 to $22 comparing 
with the $15.55 and $22.05, as the high 
and lowest for 48 hours, shown by the 
Stillwater survey. Weavers are paid 
$24.48 low in Botany and $40.80 high, 
comparing with $28.80 low for 48 hours, 
and $42 highest. 


Laporte Adopts One Price Policy 


Laporte Woolen Mills, Inc., New 
York, have announced that beginning 


with the fall season, 1931, they will 
abolish the rebate system and will 
establish a one-price policy. In de- 


termining upon this policy they say 
prices have been figured on a low basis, 
but at the same time they are deter- 
mined that the former quality shall be 
fully maintained. It is their purpose 
to re-establish a definite price basis so 
that the trade will have more confidence. 


Change in Date of Carders 


Meeting, S.T.A. 


The Carders’ Section of the Southern 
Textile Association will meet at the 
John C. Calhoun Hotel, Anderson, S. C., 
Friday, April 10, instead of April 3, as 
originally announced. This change in 
the date was made on account of April 3 
being Good Friday, according to a 
statement from Walter C. Taylor, 
Charlotte, N. C., secretary of the 
association. 


American Woolen Style 
Director Appointed 


Announcement was made this week 
by the American Woolen Co., that 
Oscar Iverson, for many years associ- 
ated with leading retailers, has been 
appointed director of styling and fabrics 
for its men’s wear lines. This is signi- 
ficant as indicating that the large com- 
pany intends to build up and intensify 
style activities. 


Italian Rayon Production in 


1930 was 66.310.000 Ib. 


Italian rayon production last year is 
officially put at 66,310,000 Ib. Against 
71,150,000 Ib, in 1929. Of this amount 
Snia produced approximately 264 mil- 
lions and Chatillon 17 millions. 


Informal Opening of American 
Serges 


Informal showing of men’s wear suit- 
ing staples was made Monday by the 
American Woolen Co., prices being 74 
to 10% lower which was the price basis 
anticipated by the trade. The new 
prices meet the market that has been 
prevailing on these lines for the last 
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few weeks and aimed at bringing an 
end to the lull in sales that has been 
due to “at value” method of selling. 
It was not announced by the com- 
pany whether the move was the begin- 
ning of formal openings or whether 


these will be postponed. Opinion is 
that the new figures represent the lowest 
that will be seen on suitings for some 
time, due to recent firmer trends in the 
raw material market. 

Buyers report the following compari- 
son on the more active numbers: 





Fall Spring Fall Spring 
Number 1931 1931 1930 1930 
eR ae oes $1.30 $1.46 $1.67 $1.77 
Se Sn ccan 1.85 2.02 te 2.35 
| eee 1.54 1.65 1.81 1.96 
erate 1.46 1.62 1.81 ee 
RE teehee 1.38 1. 46 1.60 1.70 
Se ackeeh au 1.61 ee mys Saas 
_ Sas 2.50 Sey eae es 
3192 1.65 1.80 1.90 2.02 
3844 2.28 2.39 2.66 2.80 
5048 1.83 2.00 2.20 2.35 
ES aie oh oe Sarg 1.17 1.32 1.45 1.54 
PEED Swas eae ae 1.26 1.40 1.48 
RT ae cr oss 1.00 1.12 1.20 1.20 
IS tac adie 1.34 ac scone as 
eee 1.36 a Eo 
UE. ia wae Rin 1.82 1.97 2.47 mae 
es 1.59 1.75 1.93 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at 
Philadelphia and New York for the 


week ended Mar. 14, based upon data 
compiled by the Market News Service of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, follow: 
Week Ended ——Total to Date——. 





Mar. 14 1931 1930 
Domestic....... 1,387,000 13,039,000 15,176,000 
oo 934,000 11,148,000 18,387,000 
A 656 ve: 2,321,000 24,187,000 33,563,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
SPOOR 5dr 5.555 934,000 11,148,000 18,387,000 
Philadelphia... . 407.000 7,717,000 18,863,000 
New York...... 653,000 10,974,000 13,584,000 
EYER s5:c05%3 1,994,000 29,839,000 50,834,000 


Fine Cotton Goods Hold 
Optimistic Outlook 


The greatest opportunity to do busi- 
ness on a profitable basis which the 
fine cotton goods industry has had in 
the last few years is seen by leading 
manufacturers, in the strong statistical 
position the industry now holds. Stocks 
on hand, state reports from New Eng- 
land, are lower than they have been at 
anytime during the period statistics 
have been collected in this group and 
unfilled orders are at the high point 
for the period. 

Manufacturers declare that the in- 
dustry is now in control of the situation 
and can make money if the mills have 
the courage to ask reasonable prices. 
With several weeks of the present sea- 
son yet to go, there is every indication 
that the demand will continue greater 
in relative volume than at anytime in 
recent years. 


Memphis Holds Cotton Carnival 


The first annual cotton carnival was 
staged as a promotional feature by 
Memphis, Tenn., cotton dealers, retail 
merchants and others interested on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday of 
last week. Snow fall on Wednes- 
day compelled postponement of some 








features for one day. Cotton dresses 
were compulsory at all social functions. 

Ante-bellum days formed the back- 
ground for the carnival, the horse- 
drawn floats and the costumes of the 
King and Queen of Cotton. The 
carnival interests have incorporated 
under the laws of Tennessee and have 
been issued a charter by the secretary 
of state. Everett R. Cook, president of 
the Memphis Cotton Exchange, heads 
the incorporators. With him are 
A. Arthur Halle, vice-president of 
Phil A. Halle-Wolff Brothers; Noreen 
Cathey Mallory, Junior League; W. W. 
Robinson, of McCallum-Robinson, cotton 
dealer, Herb Jennings, and A. J. Don- 
aldson. The Durene Association co- 
operated with the promoters in arrang- 
ing the exhibit. 


Aberle Reaches Accord 
With Workers 


Representatives of H. C. Aberle Co., 
Philadelphia full-fashioned hosiery man- 
facturers have reached an accord with 
officials of the American Federation of 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Workers as to 
the policy under which this plant will 
be operated, assuring steady employ- 
ment to a large number of employees. 
The announcement was made by John 
W. Edelman, speaking for the workers. 
Details of the agreement were not made 
public. 

G. C. Aberle, general manager of 
the plant said: “This meeting confirmed 
the policies which we believe will work 
to the best interest of our employees, 
our city, as well as the H. C. Aberle 
Co. With times such as they are we 
are pleased to be able to continue giv- 
ing employment to a large number of 
men and women who have families de- 
pending upon their earnings for sup- 
port.” 


Tariff Reduction on Wool-Felt 
Hats and Hat-Bodies 


On the recommendation of the Tariff 
Commission, President Hoover has pro- 
claimed effective April 15 a reduction in 
duty on wool-felt hats and hat-bodies. 
The Commission found that the specific 
rate of 40c. per pound, which is com- 
pensatory for the duty on the raw ma- 
terial should be retained, but that in 
order to equalize production costs in 
Italy and the United States, the 75% 
ad valorem duty should be reduced to 
55% and that the additional duty on 
finished hats of 25c. each should be 
reduced to 124c. The Commission’s in- 
vestigation was undertaken in response 
to Senate resolution sponsored by Sena- 
tor Copeland of New York. 

Domestic cost of production of wool- 
felt hat bodies of second quality was 
reported by the Commission to be $2.515 
per pound, not including transportation, 
as compared with the Italian cost of 
$1.34 per pound. Transportation added 
2.5c. to domestic cost and 7c. to foreign 
costs, the difference in total cost being 
$1.13 per pound. The duties in the 
1930 tariff act virtually shut out im- 
ports since last June. 


Southern N. E. Club Holds 


Manufacturer-Retailer Session 


eras of the inter-re‘ated 
interests of manufacurer and re- 
tailer was the keynote of the 146th 
meeting of the Southern New England 
Textile Club, held in Providence, R. L., 
March 14. In addition to some 150 
members who are primarily concerned 
with production a group of leading New 
England retailers attended. 

In his opening remarks President 
William S. Pepperell stated that co- 
operation within horizontal groups in an 
industry had been growing, but that 
there had been insufficient cooperation 
among different businesses and among 
differerit groups in the same industry. 

Lew Hahn, head of the Hahn group 
of department stores, declared that many 


KNITTING SHOW 
TICKETS 


Readers who desire compli- 
mentary tickets for the Knit- 
ting Arts Exhibition, to be held 
in the Commercial Museum, 
Philadelphia, April 13-17, may 
obtain them by writing to 
TEXTILE Worxpb, Tenth Ave. at 


36th St.. New York.—-Editor. 





realized the value of cooperation be- 
tween manufacturer and retailer, but 
that it was usual to get together and 
sentimentalize and then stop short of 
any real cooperation. 

Mr. Hahn pointed out that there were 
certain lessons and opportunities pre- 
sented by a depression. He stated that 
all had noticed how some individuals 
rose during a depression and inquired 
that, if it were possible for individuals 
to gain an advantage during a depres- 
sion, why was it also not possible for 
manufacturers and stores to seize the 
opportunity to revamp methods. One 
of the greatest needs at present, he said, 
was for every textile manufacturer, no 
matter by what channel he sold his 
products, to get in touch with the retailer 
who, in turn, was in touch with the con- 
sumer. 

Production, he went on, should not be 
based on a desire to produce, but on con- 
sumption. Production should aim to 
produce what is wanted, not what can be 
manufactured most conveniently or most 
economically. It was important for the 
manufacturer, he said, to know the pur- 
poses for which a fabric was to be used 
and to think along the lines of why the 
consumer should buy. He stated that 
production and distribution were two 
entirely different things and did not 
advise the manufacturer to try to take 
over the job of distributing (but rather 
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to take the kernel of experience from the 
retailer. 

In the discussion which followed, two 
points which have been much discussed 
among textile manufacturers were 
brought up. 

J. F. Reardon, agent of the Grosvenor- 
Dale Co. asked Mr. Hahn whether it 
was not true that retailers had lost busi- 
because they did not carry suff- 
In reply Mr. Hahn stated 


ness 
cient stocks. 


that the depression had caught most 
retailers with large stock and it was 
certainly wise to cut them down. Nat- 


urally, this cutting in some instances 
went far, but he said that every 
retailer was anxious to have what the 
public wanted and such situations were 
quickly remedied. 

James Buchanan, of the Sekonk Lace 
Co. asked why imported goods were 
featured. Mr. Hahn replied that all 
retailers wanted to sell domestic goods 
—but human nature, which attached 
romance and glamor to anything from 
afar, had to be contended with. Actually, 
he said the percentage of imported goods 
was not so large as might appear to be 
the case and seldom exceeded 5%. In 
addition, he stated, having an assortment 
of imported goods actually helved the 
sale of domestic goods. Ralph C. Hud- 
son, president of Jordan Marsh, Boston, 
joined in and stated that buyers abroad 
served as scouts for the American manu- 
facturer and pointed to the large do- 
mestic business of duplicating Paris 
models. 


too 


Silk Association to Elect Officers 


Officers for the coming year will be 
elected at the annual meeting of the Silk 
Association of America, Inec., which 
takes place March 25, at the association 
headquarters. Thomas B. Hill, C. K. 
Eagle & Company, Inc., president of the 
association, will preside at the meeting. 

Reports on conditions in various sec- 
tions of the industry will be made by the 
members of the trade. The following 
nominating committee will present can 
didates for election to the board of 
managers; John D. Dunlop, John Dun- 
lop’s Sons, Inc.; Charles H. Dimick, 
National Silk Dyeing Co.; William O. 
Strahler, Strahler & Co., Inc.; Walter 
W. Stunzi, Stunzi:Sons Silk Co., Inc. ; 
and Daniel Ward, the Doherty & Wads- 
worth Co. 


Plan Cotton Festival 
at Anderson, S. C. 


Fullest cooperation in the Southest 
ern Cotton Festival April.9 and 10 at 
Anderson, S. C., has been promised the 
festival committee by FE. L. Starr, 
director-treasurer, The Durene Associa- 
tion of America. The State of South 
Carolina is understood to be cooperat- 
ing extensively in this fair. The Durene 
Association will send a collection of 
outer and underwear of April impor- 
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More than one textile mill, faced with the problem of producing 
a new type of merchandise, has “put it up to” a Brinton man 
and our experimental department—with extremely satisfactory 
results. For Brinton makes—or will make—precisely the Knit- 
ting Machine you want. Brinton makes many types of Rib 
Knitting Machines and Open Top Jersey Knitting Machines 
in all diameters. Remember, the experience, knowledge and 
inventive genius of Brinton Engineers, gained working with 
mills in all part of the World, is entirely at your disposal. 


RIBBERS—of every type. 

JERSEY MACHINES—Plain and Fancy Stitches. 

RIB BODY MACHINES—for underwear and bathing suits. 
SWEATER MACHINES—Rib and Jersey types. 

SPECIAL KNITTING MACHINES—from 1” to 36”. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


3700 KENSINGTON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 
New York Office, 366 Broadway 


Plain 
Rib 
Body 
Machine 


Single 
Feed 
Ribber 





of EVERY Kind 
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for EVERY Purpose 









tance in the merchandising field. Miss 
Doris Hinman, an educational lecturer 
of the Durene Association, will be in 
charge of the exhibition. 


Claims New Bacteria-Proof 
Finish for Textiles 


A method of treating textiles, which 
is said to result in their becoming re- 
sistant to all bacteria, has recently been 
discovered by A. A. Hurwitz of Boston, 
for 18 years head of the hat lining busi- 
ness bearing his name at 19-21 La 
Grange Street. He will market the new 
product under the registered trade name 
of “Sanaline,” the sanitary hat lining. 
The patent, which is pending, applies, 
not only to hat linings, but to various 


other textiles, as well as articles of 
clothing. Experience shows that in the 
process of handling and re-handling, 


goods acquire bacteria and contamina- 
tion, which, although not obvious to the 
ultimate purchaser, nevertheless some- 
times cause infection. The problem was 
brought directly to Mr. Hurwitz because 
of his connection with the hat lining 
trade. It was necessary to provide a 
method which could be applied to rela- 
tively delicate goods, without changing 
their other properties. It was further 
necessary to accomplish this result with- 
out injury to the person handling or 
wearing the treated goods. 

With the cooperation of the Arthur 
D. Little Laboratories, an antiseptic re- 
agent was developed which, it is claimed, 
is harmless to the human body and to 
the fabrics treated. The finished fabrics 
are called “bactericidal textiles.” The 
idea of germ-proofing might well be 
applied to underwear, hosiery, etc., 
though some in the trade doubt the 
eood judgment in suggesting textiles 
to the consumer eerm carriers. 


as 


Finishing Gains in February 


The National Association of Finishers 
of Cotton Fabrics has announced its 
monthly statement of percentage of nor 
mal average capacity operated in the in- 
dustry as follows: 


——February 


1931 1930 
(4 Weeks) (4 Weeks) 
White and dyed combined... 58 63 
Waat black... .. +... 19 23 
Logwood black. . 30 44 
Prints........ ‘ 75 85 


——January———~ 


1931 1930 
(5 Weeks) (4 Weeks) 
White and dyed combined... 49 60 
Fast black........ cs 14 20 
Logwood black... 42 4 
SS eee ee 65 71 


New Cotton Waste Firm 


3urton Linderman, formerly asso- 
ciated with the International Waste Co., 
Boston, Mass., has severed connections 
with that firm and is now engaged in 
business as B. Linderman Co., at 222 
Summer Street, Boston. With him is 
George H. Hurd who has been con- 
nected with the cotton waste trade for 
years. 


many 





Little Gain in Full-Fashioned Hosiery 


Capacity, Survey Shows 


N VIEW of the fact full-fashioned 

hosiery knitting machine installations 
decreased by about 50% last year and 
considering the extensive scrapping of 
old equipment during that period, it is 
probable that the potential capacity of 
the industry was not materially in- 
creased. This is one of the conclusions 
drawn by Dr. George W. Taylor, In- 
dustrial Research Department, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, in a survey recently 
made. 


The survey showed that manu- 
facturers of full-fashioned goods are 


shaping their policy toward double-shift 
operation. This is seen from the fact 
the full-fashioned machines manu- 
factured last year consisted of approxi- 
mately two leggers for each footer. The 
ratio for single-shift operation would 
have been three leggers to each footer. 

Although 48-gauge became more im- 
portant in the percentage totals it was 
apparent that 45 still held its leading 
position, Dr. Taylor reports. While the 
24- and 20-section types lead in leggers 
and footers, the 28-section legger is in- 


Report “Canning” of Raw Silk 


Raw silk is being canned in parts 
of Japan to be held for higher 
prices, according to newspaper re- 
ports. Canning prevents the silk 
from moulding. The silk packed 
in this manner by one firm alone, 
the Imperial Raw Silk Co., aggre- 
gated 28,730 cases, it is said. Japan’s 
surplus is a worry to world markets 
and these reports suggest a_ real 
effort to carry the stock until in- 
dustry is better able to absorb it. 





creasing rapidly. The 45-gauge 24- 
section was the most prevalent type ot 
machine in use, closely followed by 42- 
cauge, 24-section leggar and the 42 
gauge 20- and 24-section legger. 
The survey, which was made in 
operation with the National Association 
of Hosiery and Underwear Manufactur- 
ers states that in 1930 fewer knitting 
machines were constructed than in any 
year subsequent to 1925 and this drop 
was especially marked during the latter 
half of the year. This low rate of manu- 
facture has been carried over into the 
present year, according to the report. 
Among the conclusions drawn by the 
bureau are the following: “From the 
history of the rise and decline of 39- and 
42-gauge machines as a percentage of 
vearly output, it will be noted that both 
types reached their peaks when they 
were almost 80% of total yearly produc- 
tion. If their history is to be repeated 
then 45-gauge machines should become 
increasingly important in 1931. We 
should watch with interest any 
tendency of the 48-gauge machines to 
increase as a _ percentage of yearly 
production, and we may expect that new 
installations of 42-gauge equipment will 


coO- 
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At 
bulk of the full-fashioned hosiery produc- 
is probably made on 42-gauge and 45- 
gauge machines. 

“Future installations will be mainly of 
45-gauge machines, with possible grow- 
ing importance of the 48-gauge type.” 


become less important. present the 


To Recommend Standard 
Arbitration Clause for 
Textile Industry 


At a recent meeting of the General 
\rbitration Council of the Textile In 
dustry it was decided to recommend a 
standardized arbitration clause in sales 
contracts. 

The Council’s organization is fune- 

tioning and offers its services in busi- 
ness disputes arising within those 
branches of the cotton goods industry 
or trade represented in its membership 
or arising between any member of any 
such branch and any other business in- 
terest. This offer is made equally to 
any and all parties involved in any such 
dispute. 
_ It is important to emphasize that the 
formation of this Council was designed 
not only to supplement and enhance the 
value of existing machinery for con- 
ciliation, mediation and arbitration, but 
also to give an opportunity for arbitra- 
tion to those who do not wish to use 
any of the existing boards. The rules 
of the Council permit parties wishing 
arbitration to select arbitrators outside 
ot the official panel, subject only to the 
requirement that at least one of the 
arbitrators shall be selected from the 
panel. 

The first arbitration conducted under 
the Council rules afforded a striking 
example of the advantage of this form 
of adjusting disputes. In about two 
hours the entire case was presented to 
the arbitrators in the informal way 
which is permissible in such proceed 
ings and the following day the three 
arbitrators reached a unanimous con- 
clusion. The entire expense of the arbi 
tration was only $38 for each side, 
which included stenographic service. 

The officers and members of the 
Council will at all times be pleased to 
discuss matters in dispute, with a view 
to encouraging settlement through medi- 
ation and conciliation, without expense 
to the parties; in the event of failure 
of these methods the machinery of the 
Council will be available for arbitration. 

Walker D. Hines is chairman of the 
Council and Frederick A. Colt is secre- 
tary. Offices are maintained at 320 
sroadway, New York, in Room 1119. 


Bombay Cotton Mills Operate 
Full Time 


Practically all Bombay cotton mills 
were operating full time during 
February, according to a cable received 
bv the Department of Commerce from 
Trade Commissioner George  C. 


Howard, Calcutta. 
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| Another 


Union Special for the 
Shirt Manufacturer- 


VERY new type of the new Union Special high 

speed flat bed seamers has received instant 

approval and Style 51700C for center-front work 
on shirts is no exception. 


One machine installed by a large Eastern manu- 
facturer* was followed in less than a month by 
four more machines for this company’s branch 
plants. The operator of one of these reports that 
she runs as long as three days at a time without 
having to thread the looper. 


With a speed of 4000 R.P.M., Style 51700C is 
especially designed to fold, double-stitch and 
attach set-on center plaits, with interlining strip, 
to shirts, blouses and similar garments. 


UNION SPECIAL MACHINE CO. 
400 N. Franklin St. « Chicago, Il. TW3-21Gray 



















Business News 


New Assignments at Buffalo 
Works of Worthington Pump 


Promotion of John A. Mair to the 
newly-established position of field engi- 
neer and appointment of A. F. Beres as 
personnel manager at Buffalo Works of 
the Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., 
was announced recently by E. J. Schwan- 
hausser, works manager. 


Sylvester Kaas Joins Atlas Refinery 


Sylvester Kaas has become associated 
with the Atlas Refinery of Newark, 
N. J., as technical director of the textile 
oil division. Mr. Kaas has been identi- 
fied with the textile oil industry for a 
number of years through his work with 
the National Oil Products Co. and as 
plant manager of the textile oil divi- 
sion of the John Campbell & Co. 


W. F. Daley Joints Gair Research 
Department 


Walter F. Daley, formerly manager of 
distribution, Radio Corp. of America, 
and special contract representative ol! 
engineering products division of the 
R. C. A. Victor Co., Inc., has joined en- 
gineering research department of Robert 
Gair Co., where he will assist in an en- 
larged program of research in paper 
products. 


Second Lincoln Are Welding Prize 
Competition Announced 


The Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. announces a second prize competi- 
tion for papers written by those par- 
ticipating in arc welding work, which 
papers are to describe a machine or 
structure made with application of arc 
welding. Papers must be mailed prior 
to Oct. 1, 1931. First prize is $7,500 
and 40 other prizes range down to $100. 


Cooper Alloy Foundry Co. Formed 
to Carry on Business of 
Wm. J. Sweet Foundry Co. 


The Cooper Alloy Foundry Co., has 
just been organized with a completely 
equipped foundry at Elizabeth, N. J., and 
is specializing in the production of corro- 
sion and heat resisting alloys including 
chrome iron, chrome nickel iron, monel 
metal, etc. This company will operate 
with the complete organization as 
formerly existed with the Wm. J. Sweet 
Foundry Co., Newark, N. J., which has 
suspended operations. The complete 
line of Sweetaloy castings will be pro- 
duced. Harry A. Cooper, formerly presi- 
dent of the Wm. J. Sweet Foundry Co., is 
president of the new company. 


Appoints Representatives for Copes 
System of Boiler Feed Control 


The Northern Equipment Co., Erie, 
Pa., have appointed Bell & Eiss, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn., as representatives 
for Copes feed water regulators, differ- 
ential valves, pump governors and allied 
equipment. E. F. Bell has been since 
December, 1928, manager of the H. J. 
Meier Co., former Copes representatives 
in Minneapolis. R. M. has been 
associated with him for about two years. 
Both men are thoroughly familiar with 
Copes equipment and its application to 
the modern steam power plant. 


Eiss 


The Northern Equipment Co. has also 
appointed the Economy Equipment Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., as representative for 
Copes equipment in the St. Louis terri- 
tory and Jos. W. Eshelman, Birming- 
ham, Ala. as representative in the Ala- 
bama territory. 


Sylvania Reduced Prices 
of Sylphrap 

The Sylvania Industrial Corp., New 
York, announces reductions in the price 
of Sylphrap effective as of March 2. 
The company’s new plant at Fredericks- 
burg, Va., which began operations last May 
is now in full production. 


Mayo Joins R. I. Humidifier & 
Vent Co. 


P. B. Mayo, formerly with the Parks- 
Cramer Co., is now associated with the 
R. I. Humidifier & Vent Co. at 307 
Worthington Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


Alsop Marks Tenth Anniversary 


The Alsop Engineering Corp., New 
York, manufacturers of mixing equipment, 
announce that 1931 is the tenth anniversary. 
During this time, they state that over 
45,000 “Hy-Speed” machines, filters, and 
glass-lined tanks have been sold. In 1921, 
the concern occupied two small rooms. 
Today its offices and service department 
alone occupy over 9,000 sq.ft. in addition 
to a large factory in the Bronx, New York. 


Westinghouse to Broadcast Salute 
to Machinery Builders 


The Westinghouse “Salute to Ma- 
chinery Builders” will be broadcast Sun- 
day, April 26, at 9:45 P.M. eastern 


standard time over a group of 25 radio 
stations associated with the National 
Broadcasting Co. 

The guest speaker, Carl A. Johnson, 
president of the National Association of 
Tool Builders, will have a message of 
interest to all connected with industry. 


4 


Switzerland Increases Import 
Duties on Certain Cotton Fabrics 


The Swiss import duties on certain 
textile products were increased effec- 
tive March 10, 1931, according to a 
cablegram from Commercial Attaché 
Charles E. Lyons at Berne. The items 
affected are certain plain cotton fabrics 
weighing 6 kilos or more per 100 square 
meters; cotton fabrics of dyed threads; 
cotton fabrics, figures, striped, checked, 
etc., other than unbleached: waxed cot- 
ton cloth for furniture, etc., and waxed 
cotton taffetas; and clothing of cotton, 
linen, ramie, etc. (other than of wool 
or silk), for men and boys. 


Rochester Clothing Makers 
Renew Labor Agreement 


The collective bargaining agreement 
between the Rochester Clothier’s Ex- 
change and the Rochester Joint Board 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America, affecting 12,000 clothing 
workers in the Rochester market, was 
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signed March 6, according to Max L. 
Holz, president of the Clothier’s Ex- 
change and the chairman of the labor 
committee. The renewal is for three 
years. Arbitration, retained and re- 
quests for a 40-hour week and increased 
payments into the insurance fund will 
be considered later. The new agreement 
becomes effective May 1, and is the 
third renewal of the present three-year 
contract and was negotiated without sub- 
stantial changes. 


Soon to Issue 16 New Summer 
Colors 


The supplementary summer card 
portraying 16 new colors will be issued 
to members of the Textile Color Card 
Association shortly, it was announced 
by Margaret Hayden Rorke, managing 
director. Advance swatches were sent 
out to the association’s members last 
week. 

The newest color themes in fashion 
will be reflected in these summer shades. 
it was stated by Mrs. Rorke. 
ample, “face powder” or “cosmetic” 
tints are inferpreted by delicate at- 
tenuated nuances, such as Peachtint, « 
faint creamy pink; Banane, a fashion- 
able ochre tone, and Dragée Pink, a 
subtle tint with a mauvish cast. Chalk 
Blue is a soft fleecy nuance with just a 
hint of violet. 


For ex- 


4 


Business Literature 


Standards for Textile Testing. Henry 
L. Scott Co., Providence, R. I. This 
booklet contains test methods developed 
by Committee D-13 of American Society 
tor Testing Materials reprinted with 
the permission of the society. The con- 
tent includes standard methods of test- 
ing woven textile fabrics; standard 
specifications for textile testing ma- 
chines; standard specifications for toler- 
ances and test methods for cotton yarns. 
single and ply. In addition it includes 


extract trom U. S. Government Gen 
eral Specification covering breaking 
strength, by both grab and strip 
methods. Information regarding Scott 
testers is included. It has been 
published in the belief that greater 


familiarity will promote a better under- 
standing of the value of testing. 


Motors. General Electric Co., Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. Type MPC direct-cur- 
rent motors and some of their uses are 
described in folder. 


_Compressor. sornee Scrymser Co., 
New York City. Various types of this 
firm’s line of compressors are shown and 
described in illustrated folders. 


Speed Transmission. Reeves Pulley 
Co., Columbus, Ind. Uses of Reeves 
electric remote control with precise in- 
structions on assembling equipment are 
given in booklet. 


Pressed Steel Beams. Mossberg 
Pressed Steel Corp., Attleboro, Mass. 
Illustrated price list includes most of the 
outstanding products of this company’s 
line; preface explains company’s policy 
of service. 
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Textile Calendar 
Gustetioes oo Sale” are based on last 
sales at Boston Public Auctions and Boston Stock Silk Association of America, an- Southern Textil Association, 
——- Bid and Asked prices are latest quotations nual necting, Association offices, Eastern Carolina Division, r N. °C. 
Sale Bid Asked New York, March 25, 1931. 7. Raleigh, N. C. April | 
Am. Mfg. Uo.... 52 50 55 Wool Blanket Manufacturers As- 
Amoskeag.. 9% rer ca sociation, Quarterly Meeting, Hotel American Cotton Manufacturers 
Arlington. . 163 18 20 Pennsylvania, New York, March 27, Association, Thirty-fifth Annual 
Associated Textile.. 36} 34 37 1931. Convention, Bon Air-Vanderbilt 
PO si 6 ab as 3A 0 as 59} 59 62 i Hotel, Augusta, Ga., April 23 to 25, 
Berkshire, Associates, com.. 123 12 aie _The Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 1931. 
Berkshire Associates, pfd.. 40} 40 Ne ciation of Georgia, Annual Meeting, 
Bigelow-Sanford, com... . 25} eds a Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Exposition of Chemical Indus- 
Boott Mills....... 1203 a 95 Ga., April 7 and 8, 1931. tries, Grand Central Palace, New 
Edwards...... 802 58 62 : : at! York, May 4 to 9, 1931. 
Esmond, pfd.... . 98 95 99 Southern Textile Association, 
Farr Alpaca........ 503 43 45 Carders’ Division, John C. Calhoun Southern Textile Association, 
Hamilton Woolen... . 40 35 Ae Hotel, Anderson, S. C., April 10, Master Mechanics’ Division, Parker 
RIN ace S a cepts sora. 9 9 12 193 District High School, Greenville, 
Indian Orchard... 20} 15 ax - ; ne a Ss. C., May 3, 1981. 
a 114 11 115 Knitting Arts Exhibition, Com- 
Merrimack, com... 35 19 ae mercial Museum, Philadelphia, Phi Psi Textile Fraternity, 29th 
Nashua, com..... 73 6 8 April 13 to 17, 1931. Annual Convention, Bradford Arms 
Nasbua, pfd.... 294 32 36 ch Ae a Hotel, Sagamore, Mass., May 8-10, 
Naumkeag..... 84 81 84 National Knitted Outerwear As- 1931. 
Newmarket 16} 14 oe sociation, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Ree. 43 38 Pe Philadelphia. Directors’ meeting, Southern Textile Association, An- 
Pacific. . 233 ae oe April 13; annual convention April nual Meeting, (Place to be an- 
Pepperell. 794 80 82 14, 1931. nounced later) June 12-13, 1931. 
Piprth Cordase oo " “ North Carolina State College, The Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
Textile School, Style Show and ciation of North Carolina, Twenty- 
Textile Exposition, State College fifth Annual Convention, Sedgefield 
Station, N. C., April 16, 1931. Inn, Greensboro, N. C., June 19-20, | 
1931. 
° e National Association of Hosiery | 
N. Carolina Mill Stocks and Underwear Manufacturers, an- Southern Textile Exposition, Tex- | 
; : nual meeting, Commercial Museum, tile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 17 
(n. 8. Dickson & Co., Charlotte, N. C.) Philadelphia, April 16, 1931. to 22, 1932. 
Bid Asked 
Acme Spinning Co............... 61 75 
American Yarn & Processing Co... 50 62 | 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (Par $25)... 7 10 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 8%, pfd... 83 91 —— - eens erates —— 
China Grove Cotton Mills... . 78 83 
Climax Spinning Co.. 51 61 aoe : — 
Clover Mills....... - 20 Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co.. ; 7 10 Perfection mens Co... 54 63 
Converse, D. E. Co... aa 80 Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co., 7%. pfd 83 93 Ranlo Mfg. Co.. i>) gf in 
Crescent Spinning Co.. 45 53 Henrietta Mills, 7%, pfd... 35 43 | Roanoke Mills........... aia: 45 
DPUGM DAEs 05.050 0500s 80 91 Imperial Yarn Mills. are 55 | Rosemary Mfg. Co., pfd., 73% 90 95 
Durham Hosiery, 6%, pfd 21 25 Linford Mills........ 55 66 | Rowan Cotton Mills Co... 50 62 
Eagle Yarn Mills.. 52 65 Locke Cotton Mills Co 35 50 | Seminole Cotton Mills Co . 6 
Efird Mfg. Co.. 7 42 Majestic Mfg. Co 99 111 Sterling Spinning Co... 50 62 
Erwin Cotton Mills....... ~ ee Mansfield Mills...... 50 Stowe Spinning Co.... 50 60 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., . pid 80 93 Mooresville Cotton Mills 5 | Victory Yarn Mills Co... a 38 
Flint Mfg. Co.. ; ; 67 Mooresville Cotton Mills, 7°%, prior 68 Ware Shoals Mfg. Co.. 100 115 
Flint Mfg. Co. 7% be ‘pfd.. : 90 Myers Mills. . 55 Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., 7% , pfd 80 92 
Globe Yarn Mills (N. C.) 15 Myrtle Mills. . ; 48 | Winget Yarn Mills Co... . 42 
Gray Mfg. Co.... sina 65 National Yarn Mill.. 45 60 | Wiscassett Mills Co.. 145 155 
RECENT TEXTILE MILL STATEMENTS 
: — — — — — a — a = — 
‘ Assets Liabilities and Capital 
ine . - 
Name and Address of Fiscal Real Miscellaneous Accounts } Surplus 
of Company Busi- Year Cash and Raw Total Estate, Total Payable, |Profit and 
ness Debts Materials, Quick Buildings al Floating Capital Loss 
Receiv- |Mdse., Etc.| Assets and Amount | Description and Funded Stock Reserves 
able Machinery Debt Etc. 
ae $ $ $ $ $ $ $ "OH we ve 
Amer. Woolen Co Wool |Dec. 31, 1930) 37,357,662) 19,801,708 57,159,370 48,750,268 297,004|Deferred Chgs.| 106,206,642) 13,554,156] 87,865, 100] 4,787,386 
Boston, Mass. Dec. 31, 1929) 34,681,492] 28,654,327] 63,335,819] 50,335,717] 298,019|Deferred Chgs.|113,969,555| 14,284,285] 90,000,300] 9.684.970 
Durham Hosiery : 
Mills Knit |Dec. 31, 1930 349,443 831.396) 1,180,839) 3,054,569 52,976|Deferred Chgs.| 4,288,384 759,598) 3,535,947) (1)40,000 
Durham, N. C Dec. 31, 1929} 461,889] 1,322,170} 1,784,059) 2,912,974 62,660| Deferred Chgs.| 4,759,693) 1,109,244) 3,535,947] 114,502 
Nashawena Mills Cotton Dec. 31, 1930} 653,184) 1,349,437; 2,002,621) 10,153,430 64,755) Prepaid 12,220,806} 1,031,372 7,500,000) 3,689,434 
New Bedford, : | 
Mass. 'Dec. 31, 1929} 855,805] 1,801,912) 2,657,717] 10,098,415] 78,571] Prepaid 12,834,703} 1,354,428} 7,500,000] 3,980,275 
| | \ | 
Nonquitt — |Cotton|Dee. 31. 1930 90,327 456,183! 546,510} 2,904,105} 299,476) Miscellaneous 3,750,091 64,000) 2,771,000) 915,091 
New Bedford, z | 
Mass. Dec. 21, 1929 503,666 478,572 982,238] 2,904,054) 305,932) Miscellaneous | 4,192,224 18,919) 3,255,532| 917,773 
William Carter Co. | Knit |Dec. 31, 1930} 1,403,555] 2,624,904) 4,028,459) 1,137,728) 847,297) Miscellaneous 6,013,484 om 3,027,200) 2,231,622 
Needham Hghts., 
Mass. Dec. 31, 1929} 1,261,801} 3,072,210) 4,334,011 1,198,228} 828,476) Miscellaneous 6,360,715 970,215} 3,028,300) 2,362,200 
Taber —_ 4 Cotton|Dec. 31, 1930 207,013 722,069 SIR OG ROPE et iis ook kcenecbestscces 3,026,934 300,000} 2,000,000; 726,934 
New Bedford, 
Mass. Dec. 31 1929 172,336 SSF CG «(GPRS «SIRS icckiccccdicces 3,182,978 710,000} 1,600,000; 872,978 
Massasoit Mfg. Co. |Cotton|Jan. 1, 1931 179,255 400,597 SPREE BOs a cv dco baeaees vee ken as 1,594,110) 415,342 500,000| 678,768 
Fall River, Mass. Jan. 1, 1930 211,694) 623,465 835,159} 1,024,431 15,440|Deferred Chgs. 1,875,030 545,926 500,000; 829,104 
Boott Mills Cotton|Dec. 27, 1930) 1,042,668) 1,154,929) 2,197,597) 2,681,467 53,965 Prepaid 4,933,029| 137,572) 1,250,000) 3,545,457 
Lowell, Mass. Dec. 27, 1929) 1,444,731 1,581, 641} 3,026,372) 2,668,924 59,013 Prepaid 5,754,309 444,128 1,250,000) 4,060,181 
Shawmut Mfg. Co. |Cotton|Dec. 31, 1930]...........Jecccssecces 315,826) 1,237,436 8,434 Prepaid 1,561,696) 240,000 600, 000) 721,696 
Fall River, Mass. Dec. 31, 1929 118,376 289,828 408,204} 1,236,249 11,549 Prepaid 1,656,002) 275,393 600,000) 780,609 
(1) Deduct deficit of $47,161. 
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# Joun P. Kine has been elected president 


Worth Mills, Fort Worth, Tex., 
CuHartes L. Harpinc. H. W. 
Boston, Mass., will be treasurer. 


ot the 
succeeding 


DURANT 


* G. H 
_0., 
vacation in 


Durry, president of the Duffy 
Fort Plain, N. Y., is spending a 
Florida. 


Silk 


+ HerMAN GARDNER was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Phoenix Hosiery Co., Milwau- 
kee. Wis., at the annual meeting of stock- 
holders held March Other officers 
elected were THEODORE FRIEDLANDER, vVice- 
president and treasurer; ARNOLD FRIeED- 
and T. C. TURNER, 


3. 
F 


LANDER, as- 


sistant secretary. 


secretary ; 


+ James F. Murpny, president, and all 
the other officers of the Lancaster Mills, 


Clinton, Mass., in liquidation, were re- 
elected at the annual meeting in Boston 
on March 13 

+ Harry Mappocks has been re-elected 


president of the Carpet Club of the Bige- 
low-Sanford Carpet Co., of Clinton, Mass. 
GRANVILLE BAKER will be vice-president, 
with CHARLES CARLSON as secretary and 
Joun McGown, treasurer. 


+ B. H. Bristow Draper, president of the 
Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., and Mrs 
LJRAPER, returned this week from a vaca- 
tion passed in Havana, Cuba. 


# Witiiam NEBEL, president of the Nebel 
Knitting Co., of Charlotte, N. C., has re- 
turned to his home after a six weeks’ vaca- 
tion at Miami Beach, Fla. 


+ J. E. MILts, prominent in textile circles 
of High Point, N. C., has been elected 
i trustee of the High Point Y.M.C.A. 


+ G. Barr Gorpon, assistant to the prest- 
dent of the Dominion Textile Co., with 
head office at Victoria Sq., Montreal, has 


been elected a director of Montreal Cottons, 
l.td., Valleyfield, Que. 


+ EarLe R. Stati, for many years identi 
fied with J. E. Sirrine & Co., mill engi- 
Greenville, S. C., has accepted a 
with Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 
as field agent. His headquarters will be 
n Greenville. Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 
represent a large number of southern mills 
as sales agents. Mr. Stall’s work will be 
in connection with the technical end of the 
plants his company represents. 


neers of 
position 


STEW ART, who has been elected 
vice-president of the Bates Mfg. Co., 
Lewiston. Me. was formerly agent for the 
Boston Duck Mills of the Otis Co., Bonds- 
ville. Mass., before going to Lewiston in 


the same capacity. 


# SAMUEI 


# Wittiam L. Ricketts of Ricketts & 


Shaw. Monson, Mass., and Mrs. RICKETTs, 
who left on Dec. 2 for a trip around the 
world, are due back in New York on 
April 17. 

+ W. M. Farre_t, secretary-treasurer ot 
the Belton Pex Yarn Mills, has been 
elected president of the Belton chamber of 


commerce 


+ A. S. SurciirFe, for the last 25 years 
director of sales for American Mills Co., 
Waterbury, Conn., has retired from active 
business. 

* Watpo Grose has resigned as_ sales 


the women’s wear department 


manager 
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of the Botany Worsted Mills, New York. 
His resignation became effective March 14. 
He will be succeeded by Epcar F., Douc.as, 
formerly with Forstmann & Huffman Co. 
Col. Charles F. H. Johnson, head of the 
Botany firm, stated that Mr. Grose asked to 
be relieved of his duties because of the 
condition of his health. 


* WittiAmM FP. SAUNDERS, former assist- 
ant manager of Aurora Mills, Burlington, 
N. C., has become manager of Pinehurst 
Silk Mills, Hemp, N. C. 


* B. A. Ryserc has severed his connec- 
tions as chemist with the Chenango Knit- 
ting Co., Sherburne, N. Y., in order to take 
up research work for the American Asso- 
sociation of Textile Chemists and Colorists 
at Lowell ( Mass.) Textile Institute. 


* W.D. Lawson, Jr., will assume his new 


duties with the E. W. Montgomery Co. 
cotton merchants and brokers, Gastonia, 


N. C., office, May 1. He was formerly cot- 
ton buyer and classer for the Morgan Cot- 
ton Mills. 


resigned his 

SHERMAN L, 
WHIPpPLE of the Chilton Co., textile manu- 
facturers, Webster, Mass. He was pre- 
sented with a purse of gold by officials. 


+ EpMUND 
position 


JENNINGS has 
secretary to 


as 


* James LuNp, former superintendent of 
the Lund Co., Inc., Rock Hill, S. C., has 
accepted a position as overseer of weaving 
at the main plant of the company, Lund 
Textile Co., Inc., Fisherville, Mass., suc 
veding HENry |Apornt, resigned. He was 
vanected with the main plant before going 
south three years ago. 


* J. L. STan_ey, of Cumberland, Md., has 
assumed the duties of superintendent of 
\lpine Cotton Mills, Morganton, N. C., 
succeeding W. N. Darsy, who resigned 
about a month ago. 


* R. L. Sutrtvan, formerly general su- 
perintendent of the Icard (N. C.) Cordage 
Co., has become general manager of the 
Sherwood Mills, Inc., formerly the Liberty 
Spinning Mills, at Maiden, N. C. 


* Harotp J. WALTER, 
tendent of the Uxbridge ( Mass.) Worsted 
Co., Ing., has been re-elected president of 
the Uxbridge Cooperative Bank. 


general superin- 


+ HERBERT 
efficiency 


H. Artuur, formerly with the 
division of the Du Pont Rayon 





Co., Old Hickory, Tenn., is now associated 


with the Government Ordnance 


Dept., 
Washington, D. C. 

+ ArtHuR Warp, formerly superintend- 
ent, Renfrew plant of Brandon Corp., 
Travelers Rest, S. C., has accepted a posi- 
tion as superintendent, Ladlassie Mills, of 
the Gossett Mills, Anderson, S. C. 


+ Davip TousiIGNANt, formerly connected 
with the Blackstone (Mass.) Mill of the 
Lonsdale Co., and also for 15 years super- 
intendent of the Langley (S. C.) Malls, 
has accepted a position as agent of Del- 
gado Mills, Wilmington, N. C., which were 
recently acquired by the Seaboard Public 
Service Co. Operating staff of. Delgado 
Mills, consists of the following: overseer 
carding; J. H. Ricctns; overseer spinning, 
J. R. Turner; overseer weaving, R. B. 
Hornapay; and master mechanic, J. S. 
ALBRIGHT. 


+ W. M. SouTHERN, superintendent of 
plant No. 5 of the Chadwick-Hoskins Mills, 
Pineville, N. C., has resigned and will 
make his home in Burlington, N. C. 


+ J. W. QurInn, assistant superintendent 
of both the Hampton and Hawthorne spin- 
ning mills, of Clover, S. C., has been elected 
a city councilman. 


* H. Stewart RepMAN, former agent for 
the Palmer Mill of the Otis Co., Three 
Rivers, Mass., now associated with Sip- 
NEY C. McHenry, former agent of the 
Ware (Mass.) Mills of the same company, 
in the Wearwell Mfg. Co., Ware, making 
rayon garments, has returned from a year's 
visit to Russia, where he directed Ameri- 
can methods in the mills of that country. 


* R. Donatp Harvey, superintendent of 
the Lindale (Ga.) plant of the Pepperell 
Mfg. Co., has been promoted to assistant 
agent to succeed the late W. A. MARSHALL. 


* W. L. Taytor has resigned as assistant 
superintendent of the A. A. Shuford Mill 
Co., Hickory, N. C. 


+ Jesse A. Wuite, of the Cleveland Cloth 
Mills, Shelby, N. C., who recently resigned, 
has returned to the plant and has been 
promoted to assistant superintendent. 


+ L. R. Grvpert, a graduate of the State 
College Textile School, Raleigh, N. C., 
has been appointed textile technologist with 
the Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
D. C. Mr. Gilbert is a former president 
of the Southern Textile Association, and 
for several years was superintendent of the 
Caraleigh Mills Co., Raleigh, N. C. 


+ J. L. Bozo is now head of the weaving 
department of the Chesnee (S. C.) Mills. 


* GipEon HeEsert, overseer of knitting at 
the Sulloway Mills, Franklin, N. H., for 
the last two years, has resigned. Mr. He- 
bert was connected with the company for 
40 years. Bertram PicKess has been 
placed in charge of the fashioned knitting 
department and ApELARD GAUTHIER of the 
seaming department. 


+ J. R. Turner has been appointed over- 
seer of spinning, J. R. RicGIns overseer 
of carding, and J. S. ALBRIGHT, master 
mechanic of the Spofford Mills, formerly 
the Delgado Mills, at Wilmington. N. C. 


+ G. D. SMALLEY is now second hand in 
night weaving at the Lonsdale Mills, 
Seneca, S. C. 





rv 


Durene 


Members of the 


Association of 





America who attended the semi-annual 


meeting in New York recently, reading from left to — Top row: Clarence 
L. Mevers, Clarence L. Meyers, Inc., Philadelphia; James F. McCrudden, Aber- 
foyle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia; J. B. Frierson, Jr., Dixie Mercerising Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; E. L. Dale, Aberfoyle Mfg. Co.; Hugh McConnell, Hampton Co., 


East Hampton, Mass. 
New York; A. K. Winget, 
R. White, American Mercerizers 
Mercerizing Co.; J. P. Holt, 
Co., Charlotte, N. C.: P. H. 
tanooga, Tenn. Front rox 


Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co.; R. B. 


York, 


* H. A. BENCE 
of carding at 
Cohoes, N. Y. 
* GeEorGE Burt, Uxbridge, Mass., has ac- 
cepted a position of loomfixer at the Fab- 


has 
the 


resigned as foreman 
Hope Knitting Co., 


yan Woolen Co., Medway, Mass. 
John A. Mahoney 
John H. Mahoney, for the last eleven 


years superintendent of the Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Felt Mills, died at his home in 
Philadelphia, March 7. Interment was 
at North Adams, Mass., where he was 
born. He was 65 years of age and is 
survived by his wife, a daughter and a 
son. Mr. Mahoney was employed in a 
number of mills in North Adams for a 
number of years. 


Edward Forbes 


Edward Forbes, who had charge of 
the bleachery of the Stevens Linen 
Works, Webster, Mass., until ill health 
forced him to retire, died suddenly at his 
home in Baldwinville, Mass., on March 
7, aged 66 years. Mr. Forbes was a 
resident of Dudley, Mass., for many 
years. 


James G. Johnston 


James Johnston, 
superintendent the Abingdon Cotton 
Mills (now: Lincoln Mills), Huntsville, 
Ala., died recently from monoxide gas 
poisoning in the garage of his home in 
Malden, Mass. He had also been gen- 
eral manager of a textile enterprise at 
Welland, Ont., Canada. 


Thomas H. Wood 
Thomas H. Wood, 


formerly general 


prominent textile 


manufacturer, South Coventry, Conn., 
died on March 11, aged 84 years. Mr. 
Wood was a native of Saddleworth, 





Second row from top: E. L. 
Armstrong Winget Mills, 
Association, 
Aberfoyle 

McKinney, 
1: John R. Hart, attorney, York, S. C.; J. S. Verlenden, 
King, 
5.6, 


Starr, Durene Association, 


Gastonia, N. C.; Charles 


Washington; George H. Ellis, Dixie 
Mfg. Co.; J. S. Wilcox, Johnston Mills 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chat- 


Hampton Co.; and Carl Hart, 


* C. B. Hampy is now overseer of weav- 
ing at the Winona (Miss.) Cotton Mills 
Products Co. 


+ G. W. McKenzie has been made over- 
seer of carding and spinning at the Mon- 
roe, N. C., plant of Manetta Mills. 


Obituary 


England, born April 4, 1846. He came 
to the United States as a child and with 
his parents settled in North Adams, 
Mass. Fifty years ago he established a 
shoddy mill in South Coventry, later 
entering a silk throwing business. He 
manufactured a high-grade fishing line 
for the sporting goods trade for several 
years. 


William F. Wilson 

William F. Wilson, 
associated with the Otis Mfg. Co., Ware, 
Mass., in charge of its bleaching and 
dyeing departments, died on March 11 
at the home of his daughter, Mrs. 
Charles S. Tucker at Springfield, Mass., 
aged 86 years. Mr. Wilson was a native 
of Nottingham, England, and saw serv- 
ice in India and other countries with the 
British Army. 


for over 49 years 


John Peiper 


John Peiper, for 15 years general super- 


intendent of the New York Mills Co. died 
at his home in New Hartford, N. Y., re- 
cently, after a brief illness. Mr. Peiper 


was born in Stonehouse, Scotland in 1861, 
and it was in that country that he learned 
the textile business. He came to America 
in 1887, locating at Millhouse, N. J., where 
he was overseer for the Canada Cotton 
Color After a wide experience in 
various mills he came to the New York 
Mills Co., retiring from that firm in 1929 
service. 


LO; 


after 15 years’ 
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+ J. 


. CAMPBELL has resigned as second 
hi 2) in spinning at the Whitmire, S. C. 


plant of the Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills 
to accept the position of night overseer at 
Henrietta Mills, No. 1. 


+ D. F. SHERRILL, formerly of the Cramer- 
ton (N. C.) Mills, Inc., is now overseer of 
carding and spinning at the Sherwood 
Mills, Inc., formerly the Liberty Spinning 
Mills, Maiden, N. C. 

+ J. H. -Crark, of Goldsboro, 
recently appointed overseer of 
winding and finishing at the 


(N. C.) Cotton Mills. 


N. C., was 
spinning, 


Smithfield 


+ H. T. Goprrey, formerly of Rocking 
ham, N. C., has accepted the post of over- 
seer of spinning at the Golden Belt Mfg. 
Co., Durham, N. C. 


+ J. C. Crark, recently resigned as over- 
seer of the cloth room at the Dilling Mills, 
of King’s Mountain, N. C., to accept a 
similar position with the Slater (S. C.) 
Mfg. Co. He was succeeded by ERNEs1 
BUCKNER, who was promoted from head 
cloth inspector to overseer of the cloth 
room. 


+ R. H. Kine, night overseer of weaving 
at the Osage Mills, Bessemer City, N. C.., 
has resigned and has assumed new duties 
as head of the day weaving department ot 
the Martel Mills, Egan, Ga. 


+ O. C. Jacxson, of the Eagle & Phoenix 
Mills, Columbus, Ga., has accepted a plac 
as overseer of cloth room and finishing 
department at the Alabama Mills Co., 
Wetumpka, Ala. 


+ J. L. Livingston, overseer of weaving at 
the Patterson Mills Co., Roanoke Rapids, 
N. C., has resigned. 


John Greeg 

John Greeg, overseer for the Hamilton 
Manufacturing Co., Lowell, Mass., for 
30 years and for 14 years previous over- 
seer for the Lawrence, Manufacturing 
Co. there, died at the Shaw Hospital, 
Lowell, recently, aged 88 years and eight 
months. He was a Mason and a mem- 
ber of the Royal Arcanum. 


George Francis Wilkie 

George Francis Wilkie, foreman of the 
rug cutting and assembling and inspection 
departments of the M. J. Whittall Asso- 
ciates, Ltd., Worcester, Mass., and an em- 
ployee for 35 years, died at his home in 
that city on March 8. He was born in 
London, England, 76 years ago and had 
lived in Worcester for 41 years. He was 
secretary of the Whittall Mutual Aid So- 
ciety for 30 years. He was a veteran of the 
3oer War in Africa. He leaves a widow. 
four daughters, and a son, also a foreman. 


William Howard Brown 


William Howard Brown, for 14 years 
overseer of spinning in Erlanger Cotton 
Mills, Lexington, N. C., died recently. 


He was a native of Columbia, S. C., and is 
survived by his widow and seven children. 


George W. Haynes 


George W. Haynes, aged 80 years, many 
vears foreman at the Lewiston (Me.) 
Bleachery, died at his home in Lewiston. 
He had also been a foreman at the Bates 
Mfg. Co. for some time. 
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Cotton 


West Boylston Mfg. Co. of Ala, 
Montgomery, Ala., has resumed a full- 
time operating schedule for the first time 
in 18 months. 


Aldora Mills, Barnesville, Ga., opened 
March 16, after several months of idle- 
ness, giving employment to approxi- 
mately 500 persons, according to state- 
ment of Harrison Hightower, of 
Thomaston, Ga., one of the owners of 
the mills. 


Augusta, Ga. Federal Judge W. H. 
Barrett, of the Georgia U. S. District 
Court, has appointed Samuel A. Fortson, 
former president of the Augusta Factory, 
receiver for the property. Mr. Fortson 
has posted the $10,000 bond exacted, and 
assumed his duties. 


Hill Mfg. Co., Lewiston, Me., recently 
equipped its mill with a complete humidi- 
fying system, furnished by the R. I. 
Humidifier & Vent Co. 


*Clark Thread Co., Newark, N. J., 
recently mailed checks in payment of 
$84,500 for thirteen parcels of land, total- 
ling 970 acres, two miles from Austell, 
Ga., on which construction of the new 
spinning mill has been started. A. K. 


Adams Co., Atlanta, Ga., general con- 
tractors, are handling the construction. 
J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C., 


are the engineers in charge. 


Empire States Yarns Corp., Phillips- 
burg, N. J., recently organized with a 
capital of 2,000 shares of stock, no par 
value, to operate a local mill, will be 
represented by Smith & Smith, Phillips- 
burg, attorneys. Valentine P. Hattemer 
and Francis L. Thompson, Phillipsburg, 
are principal incorporators. 


Pisgah Mills, Inc., Brevard, N. C., 
recently organized to take over the plant 
of Sapphire Cotton Mills, which have 
been idle for almost two years, will begin 
operations March 23. Preference will 
be given former employes in choosing 
operatives. 


Elizabeth City (N. C.) Cotton Mills, 
which have been idle since December, 
started running full-time this week, ac- 
cording to announcement of J. G. 
Gregory, treasurer. : 


Ledbetter Mfg. Co., Rockingham, 
NW. CG. installed Breton Minerol 
process equipment (oil spraying of cot- 
ton) purchased from Borne Scrvymser 
Co., New York. 


has 


Thomasville, 
a two kier beam and 
combination dyeing machine 


_Amazon Cotton Mills, 
N. C., will install 
package 


1 
compiete 


{ with drvers. 


_Waldensian Weavers, Inc., Valdese. 


N. C., have let contract for the erection 
of a three-story addition to their plant 
p5x55. ft. 


’ Work has already started on 
he building. 


+ 


Lorraine Mfg. Co. has reopened its 
Westerly, R. 1., plant, closed about a 
year. The Pawtucket, R. IL. plant is 
on day and night schedule. 


*Indicates pre 


is mention of project. 
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*Providence, R. I. Zenas W. Bliss of 
Providence, R. I., and George Urquhart 
of Hempstead, L. I., have been appointed 
permanent receivers of the Manville- 
Jenckes Co., by Presiding Justice Ed- 
ward W. Blodgett of Superior Court, 
here. Mr. Urquhart replaces Dexter 
Stevens, who was named temporary re- 
ceiver. Operations of the company’s 
textile plants will be continued pending 
reorganization, a statement issued by the 
receivers declared. 


Warren (R. I.) Mfg. Co., is preparing 
to re-open on a minor scale after eight 
months’ idleness. About 50 hands will 
be employed when the plant starts opera- 
tion. 


Chiquola Mfg. Co., Honea Path, S. C., 
has increased its operating schedule from 
55 hours a week to 80 hours a week, with 
an increased payroll of $3,000. 


Arkwright Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., 
manufacturers of narrow sheeting and 
print cloths, resumed operation March 9 
after having been idle for three months. 


Eureka Cotton Mills, Englewood, 
Tenn., have resumed operations after 
having been closed down for some time. 


Wool 


Central Worsted Co., Inc., Central 
Village, Conn., recently purchased by 
William Dunn, of Woonsocket, R. I., has 
been bought by William K. Litch, of 
Danielson, Conn. The sale did not in- 
clude the machinery and equipment of 
the plant, which will be immediately re- 


moved by Mr. Dunn. The plant has 
been closed for over a year. Plans of 
the new owners have not been an- 


nounced. 


Olson Rug Co., Chicago, IIl., has con- 
cluded arrangements for purchase of 
property at 1529-37 West Madison St., 
105x187 ft., and contemplates using site 
at later date for erection of a multi- 
story addition to mill, using in conjunc- 
tion with main plant at Laflin & Monroe 
Sts 


Channing Smith Textile Corp., Cherry 
Valley, Mass. Joseph Talamo, a 
Worcester, Mass., attorney, has been 
appointed receiver for this corporation 
which was adjudicated bankrupt by the 
U. S. District Court at Boston on March 


3. A bond of $3,000 was required and 


furnished. The corporation was peti- 
tioned in bankruptcy on Feb. 14, by 
three creditors whose claims totaled 
$55,053.00. 


Perryville Woolen Mills, Inc., Dudley, 
Mass., were sold at public auction on 
March 12 to Luman H. Tiffany, Web- 
ster, Mass., owner of the former Webster 
mill of the Intervale Mills, Inc., and also 
president of the Webster National Bank. 
Last November Mr. Tiffany bought the 
mills for unpaid taxes and in order to 
secure actual possession and control he 
bought the property at mortgagee’s sale 
on March 12. It is expected operations 
will be resumed at the plant. 


Hightstown (N. J.) Rug Co. has 
adopted a full 24-hr. day working sched- 
ule in a large portion of its mill, and 
will hold to the increased basis for an 
indefinite time. 


Cleveland (Ohio) Worsted Mills Co., 
is now concentrating production at its 
mills at Cleveland and Ravenna, Ohio, 
and an extra shift schedule is in force, 
to be maintained for an indefinite period. 
Plants of the company at Providence, 
R. I., Camden, N. J., Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Jamestown, N. Y., are closed down, 
and are expected to remain inactive for 
some time to come. 


Toronto, Ont., Can.—Hollands, Ltd., 
worsted spinners, of Manchester, Eng., 
now have representatives in Canada in- 
vestigating possible locations for a 
branch mill. G. W. Holland, a director 
of the firm, and G. A. Langbotham, of 
the same firm are doing the investigat- 
ing, preparatory to a later visit in Canada 
by W. H. Holland, managing director of 
Hollands, Ltd. 


Knit 


Lion Mills, Inc., Hartford, Conn., have 
been formed with a capital of $50,000, to 
operate a local knitting mill. Norman 
Gross, treasurer of the Laurel Silk Hos- 
iery Co., with local mill at 12 Jefferson 
Ave., heads the new organization, and it 
is understood that plant facilities of the 
last noted company will be utilized by 
the new organization. 


New England Knitting Co., Winsted, 
Conn., which has been on short time, 
resumed a full schedule of five and one- 
half days beginning March 16. 


Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Indianapolis, 
Ind., are running on a capacity schedule 
in their 45-gauge plant, completed a few 
months ago, giving employment to a 
full day and night shift. The mill will 
continue on this basis for an indefinite 
period. 


*Shaw Stocking Co.’s plant at Lowell, 
Mass., which, as previously noted, was 
closed down on March 1 for an indefinite 
period, will be offered at public auction 
in the very near future. The sale will 
include the real estate, machinery and 
equipment, and will be conducted by 
Samuel T. Freeman & Co., auctioneers 
of Boston and Philadelphia. 






*Newark, N. J. Isadore Berger, oper- 
ating a knitting mill at 579 South 
Eleventh St., has plans for a two-story 
top addition, 80x91 ft., making a three- 
story unit. It is understood that work 
will be placed under way in the near 
future. Warren & Warren, 31 Clinton 
St., Newark, are-architects. 


Lake City Hosiery Mills, Inc., Marion, 
N. C., have moved their plant into the 
Gilkey Building where they have re- 
sumed operations. 


Crown Knitwear Corp., Philadelphia, 
Pa., has leased the entire building at 317 
Market St., for a period of years, and will 
occupy it for a new mill. 


Yale Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, Pa., 
located at 609 N. American St., are 
being operated by Benjamin Neuman, 


formerly an associate of Harry Cohen, 
president of Provident Knitting Mills, 
Philadelphia. The plant is now operat- 
ing in full on bathing suits and baby 
shakers. 


Shamokin, Pa—Homestead Knitting 
Mills, Inc., are being formed by local 
interests to operate a mill. Property has 
been leased and operations will begin at 
an early date, giving employment to 
about 25 operatives. Names of princi- 
pals of the new company have not as yet 
been announced. 


Silk 


Putnam, Conn. An out of town silk- 
throwing concern has taken a lease of 
Mill No. 3 of the former Manhasset Mfg. 
Co., and will begin business as soon as 
machinery can be installed. It will use 
about 9,000 sq.ft. of floor space and em- 
ploy about 80 hands at the outset. The 
Putnam Land & Mills Co., Inc., which 
leased the property, is withholding the 
name of the concern at its request. 


American Velvet Co., Stonington, 
Conn., resumed a 50-hour schedule on 
March 16. The plant has been on 24 
hours a week since October. 


Belding-Heminway Co. will close its 
Northampton (Mass.) mill for an in- 
definite period. This involves 225 em- 
ploves who for some time have been 
working four days a week. The force 
will be reduced gradually and all opera- 
tions will cease April 1. Plants at Beld- 
ing, Mich., and Putnam, Conn., will con- 
tinue to operate on curtailed schedules. 


A. H. Rice Co., Pittsfield, Mass., silk 
manufacturer, has announced a 44-hour 
schedule and a wage reduction of 10%. 
All officials are included in the cut. 


Chenango Textile Corp., Binghamton, 
N. Y., has purchased the plant and prop- 
erty of the former Cedar Silk Co., Ely & 
Frederick Sts., Binghamton, and will re- 
model the structure, installing new ma- 
chinery and equipment. 


*Freeland (Pa.) Silk Throwing Co., 
has been formed with a capital of 250 
shares of stock, no par value, by William 
J. Griffiths, 429 Wheeler Ave., Scranton, 
Pa., and associates. The new company 
has taken over the mill of the Luzerne 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 


Silkk Throwing Co., Freeland, under 
lease, and will operate for silk produc- 
tion. Mr. Griffiths is president of the 
new company. Thomas B. Lewars, 206 
Roberts Rd., Ardmore, Pa., is interested 
in the organization. 


Georgetown (Pa.) Silk Co., will pro- 
ceed at once with a new one-story addi- 
tion to mill, totaling about 6,000 sq.ft. 
floor space, for which general contract 
recently was let to John A. Schmitt’s 
Sons, Georgetown. It is proposed to 
— the unit ready for service early in 
May. 


Clemens Silk Co., Scranton, Pa, re- 
cently chartered with a capital of 100 
shares of stock, no par value, to operate 
a local mill, will be represented by 
Ottilie Clemens, 2122 Brown Ave., 
Scranton, who has been elected treasurer. 
3ernard Clemens will be an official of 
the company. 


Providence, R. I. A Paterson, N. J., 
silk concern will probably locate in this 
city within the next two months, as the 
result of negotiations being carried on 
now between the concern’s officials and 
the Providence Realty Co. The silk con- 
cern will be located in the old Valley 
Woolen Mills on Eagle St., which was 
recently purchased by the Providence 
Realty Co. from the American Woolen 
Co. 


Houlding & Coleman, Ltd., Toronto 
(Ont., Can.). Following appointment of 
O. E. Lennox as receiver for this com- 
pany, an order has been issued author- 
izing the borrowing of funds up to $15.- 
000, to continue operations at the mill 
for completion of present orders. 
Liabilities of the company are stated at 
$151,277, and assets, $157,105. 


Rayon 


Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has arranged for a reduction in 
company capitalization from $12,000,000 
to $8,000,000. The company is said to 
have engaged Christian, Schwarzenberg 
& Gaede, 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 
architects and engineers, to prepare plans 
for an addition for paper production 
from cellulose. 


Du Pont Rayon Co., Old Hickory, 
Tenn., will have an $85,000 post office 
building constructed on property which 
will be donated to the government for 
this purpose, according to information 
received from Washington, D. C. The 
donation will be made at the next meet- 
ing of Congress. 


Finishing 
United Piece Dye Works, Lodi, N. J., 


have taken bids on general contract for 


a one-story brick and steel addition, 
51x141 ft., at Main St. and Arnot PI., 
reported to cost over $40,000. C. V. R. 


3ogert, Hackensack, N. J., is architect. 

Associated Dyeing & Printing Corp., 
Paterson, N. J., has purchased the mill 
of the Fabrics Finishing Corp., at New- 
ton, N. J., for a consideration of $252,000 


7 pedJ=o 
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The company is now occupying the mill 
under lease. It was originally purchased 
by a bondholders’ committee of the Fab- 
rics Finishing Corp., which is in receiver- 
ship. The sale to the Associated com- 
pany has been confirmed by the Federal 
Court. 


Narragansett Finishing Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., has acquired the B. B. & 
R. Knight Corp. plant at Westerly, R. I., 
closed since 1928, and will start opera- 
tions about April 1 with a force of 75. 


Universal Silk Dyers, Ltd., Lindsay, 
Ont., and the Dickinson Dye Works, 
Ltd., 884 Dufferin St., Toronto, have 
merged. In future all the dyeing opera- 
tions will be done in the Universal plant 
at Lindsay, which has just been enlarged 
by additional machinery. The head office 
of the company will be located in Lind- 
say, with sales offices in Toronto and 


Montreal. 


Textile Patents 


ARTIFICIAL silk, Double-ring twisting frame 
specially for twisting. 1,793,704. Ma- 
thias Lenk, Lennep, Germany. 

DYEING apparatus. 1,793,736. Charles K. 
Dunlap, Hartsville, S. C. Assigned to 
Sunoco Products Co., Hartsville, S. C. 

Faprics, Method of edging. 1,793,630. 
Tillie Miller, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

FLoor covering and method of making the 
same. 1,793,666. Julian T. Baldwin, 
West Chester, Pa. Assigned to the San- 
dura Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

FLoor covering and method of preparing 
the same. 1,793,667. Julian T. Baldwin, 
West Chester, Pa. Assigned to the San- 
dura Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

KNITTING machine, Straight bar. 1,793,587. 
William Corah, Mansfield, England. 

KNITTING needle and method of making the 


same. 1,794,309. Richard Marx, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
LACING machine. 1,784,984. Howard D. 


Rockford, Ill. Assigned to 
Rockford, Ill. 


Colman, 
Barber-Colman Co., 
Mpruop of producing acetyl cellulose. 
1,794,126. Samuel Isodor Vles' and 
Louis de Hoop, Arnheim, Netherland. 

MeruHop of treating rayon. 1,794,342. 
Arthur Reilly, Washington, D. C. As- 
signed to The Twitchell Process Co., St. 
Bernard, Ohio. 

PLAITED fabric and process of producing 
the same. 1,793,915. Camille Dreyfus, 
New York. 

Procsss for maintaining the composition of 
viscose precipitating baths containing 
magnesium sulphate. 1,793,649. Johann 
Joseph Stockly and Richard Bartunek, 
Berlin, Germany. 

Procmpss of and apparatus for the dry dis- 
integration and _ deposition of fibers. 
1,786,669. Fred W. Manning, Berkeley, 
Cal. Assigned to Filter Fabrics Co., Inc., 
Boston, Mass. 

RE-SETTING mechanism for weft-replenish- 
ing looms. 1,786,706. Philip D. Doherty, 
Worcester, Mass. Assigned to Crompton 
& Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass. 

RuG-TUFTING machine. 1,785,650. Albert 
S. Riviere, Evanston, III. Assigned to 
Union Special Machine Co., Chicago, Il. 

SPINNING pump. 1,785,355. Charles W. 
Lawser, Bala, Pa. Assigned to Wicaco 
Machine Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 

SPINNING and twisting machine. 1,785,560. 
Jove Serra Rabert, Barcelona, Spain. 

Stockx1nes, Method of knitting elastic-top- 
ped. 1,794,312. Hansine Michelson, 
Laramie, Yyoming. 

Stripep stocking. 1,787,365. Earl Thomas 
Floyd, near Temple, Pa. Assigned to 
Nolde & Horst Co., Reading, Pa. 

TpMPLB for double fabric looms. 1,786,684. 


Richard G. Turner, Worcester, Mass. As- 
signed to Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass 
TEXTILE threads, Method of, and apparatus 
for, fluid treatment. 1,793,562. Morris 
Schoenfield, Zurick, Switzerland. 
WarPERS, Brake for high speed. 1,794,345. 
Earl H. Trevett, and Harry A. Davis 
Hopedale, Mass. 
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MERION WORSTED MILLS 


Sell Direct 
Fine French-Spun Worsted and 


Worsted Merino Yarns 


White, Natural and Fancy Mixes in Single and Ply for 
Knitting and Weaving 


Mill and Office: WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 








New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


WM. H. GRUNDY Co., Inc. 
108 S. Front Street, Philadelphia 


Tops and Worsted Yarns 
for 
Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 













Thos. Welscitalens Rens & Co., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. P. O. Station “E” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 









Underwear 
Hosiery Sweater 
Weaving 


YARNS 


Colors, Oxfords 
and Fancy Mixes 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


| Representatives: BOSTON—E. Geoffrey Nathan, 
LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 


69 Prentiss St. 
4366 Worth St. 





R TOPS — NOILS — PICARDED 


e SPUNRAYARN 


ay ABEECO MILL, INC., 505-5th Ave., New York City 


Canadian Representatives: 
N Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto—Montreal 


TOPS «a Standard Grades « NOILS 


eons Bleached—Unbleached—-S fi 
TOP eached—Unbleached—-Superfine 
MAKERS ANDREW K. HENRY 


158 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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JAMES E. MITCHELL 
COMPANY 


Cotton and Rayon 


YARNS 









Philadelphia Boston 





DYEING—BLEACHING—MERCERIZING 
Cotton Yarns 


Warps and Skeins 
Mercerizing—Warps Only 
Modern Facilities—40 Years’ Experience 
Try Us! 


THE HALLIWELL COMPANY 








RHODE ISLAND. 
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PAWTUCKET, 
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WEIMAR BROTHERS 
U. S. BINDING 







Manufacturers of 


Tapes, Bindings and Narrow Fabrics 
2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





PRACTICAL 


MILL CONSULTANTS 


The Textile Development Co. 


Sidney S. Paine, President 
Southern Office: 


1001 Jefferson 
Standard Bldg., 
Greensboro, N. C. 


80 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass. 













HAVE YOUR CAKE 
AND EAT IT TOO 


R*e your copy of TEXTILE WORLD each week as soon as 








it comes to you and keep posted up-to-the-minute on all 

that is happening 
Save your copies and at the end of each six months an index 
will be sent to you thus enabling you to refer instantly to the | 
copy containing whatever article or item you are particularly 
interested in. | 






1931 

















